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© Wide World 
LINCOLN WOULD HAVE WELCOMED HIM—IN THE FLESH 
David Lloyd George, War Premier of Britain, pays tribute to the Great Emancipator at 
his birthplace in Hodgenville, Kentucky. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
UNCLE SAM SENDS A TRUST BUSTER TO THE COURT OF ST. JAMES 
Ex-Senator Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, may be a poor “mixer,” but he can well 
afford the costly British Ambassadorship to which he is delegated. 





In the Public Eye A PEN—IF NOT SWORD—FIGHTER 




















© Keystone View Company 
THIS BRITISH JEW DESPAIRS OF ZIONISM 
I. Zangwill emulates Moses, in the eyes of many rich American Hebrews, by breaking 
the faith they deposited in him as a leader back to Palestine 
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© Keystone View Compaay 
BAVARIA IS HAUNTED BY IMPERIAL GHOSTS 
Ex-Crown-Prince Rupprecht and his innocent-looking wife were recently, if not pre- 
maturely, acclaimed as King and Queen at Munich. 








the Public Eye HE TAKES A ROCKY ROAD 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION NOW HAS A “CALIFORNIA COWBOY LEADER” 


National Commander John P. Quinn has Irish enthusiasm for a good many whys and 
wherefores and bonuses that may make his a rocky road. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
PORTUGAL'S NEW PRESIDENT PROMISES TO BE GOOD, IF NOT GREAT 
Senor Manuel Teixeira Gomes, educated in the British school of politics, is a free 
trader who led in the movement to republicanize Portugal. 
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THE CURRENT OF OPINION 


Congress Shuffles 
the Cards 


OKER and politics are not so 
P different, as played in America. 
So long as the voters who 
make up the country were content 
to be shuffled and dealt for the bene- 
fit of the bosses, their valuation in 
the political deck was that of two- 
spots. But in the last few years a 
new wrinkle has been introduced 
into the national game. Instead of 
straight poker, instead of straight 
party affiliation, what we now have 
is “deuces wild,” all the once-obe- 
dient voters voting’ as they please in 
terrific and incalculable landslides. 
“Deuces wild,” says Samuel G. 
Blythe in the Saturday Evening 
Post, “have messed up the pastime 
of straight and precedented poker 
in a most unholy manner. . . . This 
innovation in the game paralyzes 
the old - style po- 
litical players. 
They do not know 
the election value 
of any hand they 
deal. The deuces 
dominate the 
deck.” 
Therefore, 
when on Decem- 
ber 3 the Sixty- 
eighth Congress 
gathers under the 
dome of the Cap- 
itol, we may look 
for the liveliest 
bidding and bluff- 
ing the country 
has enjoyed in 
years. The peri- 
od that opens im- 
mediately before 
us possesses only 
one certainty, ac- 
cording to this 
veteran political 





BUT THEY DON’T SEEM TO GO 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


observer, namely, that the former 
deuces will be the aces in the elec- 
tion next November. 

The membership of the house 
comprises 435 persons. 223 Repub- 
licans were saved from the wreck 
of the preceding Congress, but that 
number includes an assortment of 
about 25 mischief-makers and irre- 
concilables and “Progressives,” who 
will vote with the Democrats when- 
ever it suits their purpose. The 
meager body of 130 Democrats 
which sat helplessly through the 
sessions of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress is now swollen to a formi- 
dable mass of 206 who need only a 
few of those wobbly 25 votes to nul- 
lify any program the Republicans 
may put forward. 

Since there will be determined 
opposition to any proposals which, 
enacted into law, would redound to 
the credit of the Republican party 
and help them at the polls next No- 
vember, it would 
appear that the 
only thing left 
for the Republi- 
cans in the House 
to do is to stand 
pat. They can 
scarcely expect to 
modify the tariff 
laws, the taxes 
or the railway 
regulatory legis- 
lation to advan- 
tage, and never- 
theless those are 
the crycial sub- 
jects for law- 
making. 

But suppose 
they decide on 
inaction instead 
of action. Then 
they are impaled 
on the other 
horn of the di- 
lemma. They 
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COULDN’T WE DO WITH A LESS EXPENSIVE 
PET? 





——Hanny in St. Paul Pioncer Press. 


will be accused of preventing reme- 
dial measures which the radicals 
would have enacted. “The Repub- 
licans,” says Blythe, “appear to be 
in the desolate situation of the wil- 
lipus-wallapus, famed in mythology, 
which, as will be recalled, couldn’t 
live on land and died in the water.” 

The situation in the Senate is 
similar. While the Republicans 
have a majority of about half a 
dozen votes, that majority includes 
enough Progressives and Indepen- 
dents to make the passage of any 
measure whatsoever highly prob- 
lematical. In the Senate the Grand 
Old Party is in a fix. 

Moreover, they may have to ap- 
point Robert M. LaFollette, “the 
greatest insurrectionist of them 
all,” Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, one of the 
two most important committees in 
the Senate. He is outranked in 
seniority only by Senator Smoot for 
the Chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee, and by Senator Cum- 
mins for the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Smoot can be depended 
upon to shut out La Follette’s rad- 
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ical taxation ideas and tariff ideas 
on the Finance Committee, but 
Cummins wants to be President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in Calvin 
Coolidge’s place, and his colleagues 
would like to accord him this honor. 

If they do so, nothing except a 
flagrant violation of all rules and 
precedents can prevent LaFollette 
from presiding over the Interstate 
Commerce Committee and stirring 
up whatever trouble for the rail- 
roads he can. 

The party “stuff,” the ballyhoo- 
ing method of rallying the boys 
around the gonfalon of a_boss- 
bound organization, is as “archaic 
as a hansom cab.” The people will 
look over the work of the conven- 
tions next summer, take their choice 
between the aspirants to office, and 
“slam him into the White House 
with such force that the distur- 
bance will keep the seismograph at 
Georgetown University in a high 
state of excitement for two weeks.” 

The days of close elections are 
over for the time being. While a 
third or fourth party in next No- 
vember’s balloting might make the 
result a close one, the chances are 
that the people will lunge to one 
side or the other with devastating 
unanimity. In 1920 the political 
deuces flopped to Harding with an 
eagerness only equalled by the an- 
noyance with which they flopped 
away from him in the Congressional 
elections of 1922. In both cases the 
voting was a protest. 

Face to face with this fickle pub- 
lic stand the remains of the two 
major parties, with nothing to dif- 
ferentiate Republicans from Demo- 
crats, save “a trace of states’ rights 
in the Democratic residue, and a 
smidge of high tariff in the Repub- 
lican débris.” In the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, which did not reduce the 
taxes, the Republicans had a work- 
ing majority. In the Sixty-eighth 
they have what looks like an utterly 
unworkable majority, and probably 
therefore they cannot reduce the 
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taxes. Naturally the Republicans 
want to win the coming election, 
and what they do in Congress dur- 
ing the next few months should 
help them to win—if they can con- 
trive to do anything. 

The advantage of the Democrats 
lies in their being out of power. 
They can perhaps win the fluid, 
inconstant vote of all those peo- 
ple who want to register protests 
against the party in power. The 
Democrats are much _ heartened, 
Blythe thinks, feeling that there is 
an excellent chance for the aggre- 
gated protest vote to float their 
candidate for President into office. 


The public isn’t taking its politics ° 


seriously, simply because the public 
is not taking the old-fashioned 
brand of politics at all, neither se- 


riously nor any other way. It is 
through with such politics. The 
deuces are wild, and “not only 


wild; they are ferocious.” 
oo 


Pro Bonus Publico 


ECAUSE it appears to be 
B pretty well established that 

the United States has had its 
pockets picked by the cheap office- 
holders and political appointees to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, is reason 
enough for redoubling the nation’s 
efforts to care for disabled veterans, 
but no reason at all for adoption by 
Congress of the program of “ad- 
justed compensation” for which 
the American Legion continues to 
clamor. 

The New York World asserts that 
the recent administration of the 
Veterans’ Bureau was notorious 
for attending only to cases which 
were pressed for consideration by 
Congressmen. Political pressure 
helped men with the slightest of 
war records to high ratings. <A 
Boston prize -fighter’s case is in- 
stanced by this paper as peculiarly 
noxious. It was brought out by the 
sub-committee of the Senate now 


BONUS OR LOWER TAXES? 

















TURN HIM OUT 
—Murphy in New York American. 


investigating the Bureau that 
“through influence this _pugilist 
drew $150 a month for vocational 
rehabilitation. The pugilist pleaded 
neurasthenia and cited as proof of 
his need that he had lost several 
fights.” 

Meanwhile the case of the really 
disabled soldier who lacks influence 
waits months for attention. And 
suspicion is cast upon it by the 
fraudulent cases, so that further de- 
lays and inquisitions into his record 
become inevitable. 

Nevertheless, this is no argument 
for unlocking the doors of the Unit- 
ed States Treasury and inviting all 
ex-soldiers to help themselves to a 
bonus. Sentimental considerations 
are the only grounds upon which 
the American Legion bases its pro- 
bonus argument. 

The probable burden upon the 
taxpayers, according to the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
would be in the neighborhood of 4 
billion dollars. Of this amount at 
least 1 billion would have to be met 
by taxation in the immediate future. 

The bonus proposal completely 
overlooks the 350 million dollars al- 
ready distributed in State bonuses, 
to which must now be added 50 mil- 
lions authorized in New York State 
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at the November elections. It also 
overlooks the fact that the United 
States should concentrate all avail- 
able spare cash on rehabilitating the 
disabled veterans. Gallantry should 
command the uninjured warriors to 
stand aside that their brothers in 
arms should. be the better cared for. 

According to George Brokaw 
Compton, an attorney who organ- 
ized the original Legion post in New 
York County and resigned when un- 
able to prevent the.demand for a 
national bonus, payments to the 
able-bodied always result in reduc- 
ing the adequacy and generosity of 
the Government’s care for the dis- 
abled. He further contends that the 
Legion has lost heavily in member- 
ship because of its insistence upon 
the bonus. They now have 625,000 
members, he states, whereas a few 
years ago they claimed a million. 
“Only a small percentage of the ex- 
service men themselves are asking 
for bonuses.” In fact, a number of 
ex-service organizations have been 
formed to combat the plea for “ad- 
justed compensation.” 

At the moment it seems likely that 
Congress will yield to the pressure 
of the organized Legion minority 
and pass some sort of bonus bill. 

















WHAT’S A FEW MILES BETWEEN FRIENDS! 
—Knott in Dallas News. 
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To President Coolidge the country 
looks confidently for so well-phrased 
and convincing a veto that it will 
be impossible for Congress to gather 
the two-thirds majority necessary 
to railroad it through. 


oo 


Spigot and Bunghole 


ROHIBITION enforcement re- 
P gained the center of the politi- 
cal stage last month. To begin 
with, Governor Pinchot flung down 
the gage of battle—‘“the battle of 
the bottle”—at the feet of President 
Coolidge, with a demand that the 
President attend personally to pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

The Eighteenth Amendment, said 
Pinchot, addressing the Citizens’ 
Conference in Washington, has been 
betrayed in the house of its friends. 
Great quantities of liquor are being 
smuggled into the country. Im- 
mense amounts of near-whiskey are 
being manufactured from dena- 
tured, supposedly-commercial alco- 
hol. High-power beer is still being 
distributed regularly from many 
breweries by the carload and the 
truckload. 

With desk-thumping vigor the 
Pennsylvania Governor denounced 
the idea that the law could not be 
enforced. 


“That the Government of the United 
States, the most powerful nation on earth, 
with the people overwhelmingly behind it, 
is powerless before a few thousands, or a 
few hundred thousands, of assorted law- 
breakers, is simply unthinkable. The fact 
is that we have never really tried. The 
thing that has protected the liquor crimi- 
nal from the law is politics.” 


By “politics” Governor Pinchot 
meant corruption among high offi- 
cials in the Federal Enforcement 
Service. He goes so far as to de- 
clare that Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury is unsympathetic toward 
the efforts of the dry forces which 
he heads, and attacks likewise the 
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Internal Revenue Commissioner. 
Enforcement Commissioner Haynes 
he indorses, but points out that 
Haynes’s hands are tied, and that 
only a separation of his work from 
all bureaus and departments, and 
the placing of his unit directly un- 
der President Coolidge would free 
him really to clean up the situation. 

The President’s reply to this burst 
of political shell-fire from a man 
whose ambitions as a Republican 
Presidential candidate are becoming 
daily more pronounced, is sufficient- 
ly crushing. Governor Pinchot lives 
in a glass house, so far as prohibi- 
tion enforcement is concerned, and 
he is in no position to throw stones. 
Pennsylvania is scandalously “wet.” 
The Governor himself has admitted 
as much. 

The machinery for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, reiterates the 
President, is supplied by Congress 
concurrently with the State Legis- 
latures. 


“No provision of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, or the National Prohibition law, 
contemplates any surrender of State re- 
sponsibility. . . . The Constitution and the 
laws are perfectly plain, and the direc- 
tions which they contain to the President 
and the Governors are equally plain. The 
country ought to comprehend that when 
laws have been made there is, and can be, 
no question about the duty of executives 
to enforce them.” 


Obviously, the implication is that 
Governor Pinchot should extract the 
cinder of Pennsylvania’s illicit brew- 
ing and bootlegging from his own 
eye, before he attempts to clear the 
Presidential eye of motes. 

Scarcely did the echoes of this 
fracas subside when a new uproar 
of jubilation and objection filled the 
air because of the British Imperial 
Conference’s acceptance of Secre- 
tary Hughes’s request for permis- 
sion to search rum-runners beyond 
the three-mile limit. 

The freedom of the seas is no 
longer to protect smugglers off our 


TWELVE-MILE TREATY 
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TOO MANY WAYS OUT 
—Kuhn in Indianapolis News. 


shores. Lord Curzon, British Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, and Am- 
bassador Harvey, together with the 
Premiers representing the self-gov- 
erning Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth, have agreed upon a 
treaty entitling America to search 
any British ship suspected of liquor 
smuggling, not simply up to the 
twelve-mile limit, but within any 
reasonable distance from our shores. 

Bootleggers are said to be aghast. 
Liquor manufacturers in Scotland 
are reported to be ready to go into 
mourning for the fabulous profits 
now suddenly to be cut off. Yet the 
Anti-Saloon League is far from con- 
tent, if the newspaper scribes can 
be credited. 

The treaty, it appears, has a quid 
pro quo. In return for the right 
of search up to any reasonable dis- 
tance, Britain obtains the privilege 
of carrying liquor into American 
ports under seal for the outward- 
bound voyage. This concession, it 
is said, infuriates the fanatics 
among the Prohibitionists. They 
are expected to combat the treaty 
vigorously when it comes up for 
ratification in the Senate. Their 
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TROTZKY: “HERE COMES GERMANY” 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





antagonism to that provision of the 
treaty is shared by American ship- 
ping interests, which feel them- 
selves placed at a disadvantge in 
competition with British lines. They 
are convinced that if Americans can 
travel on a wet ship they will do 
so in preference to a dry one. 

To the New York Sun and Globe 
the Anti-Saloon League appears to 
be “more interested in drying up 
the British merchant fleet than in 
enforcing the Federal law within 
the United States.” To this paper 
it appears incredible that more em- 
phasis should be laid upon permis- 
sion to British ships to retain liquor 
under seal in our ports than upon 
“the very liberal offer of Great 
Britain to waive its rights so that 
American Coast Guard chasers 
might search suspected rum-run- 
ners beyond the three-mile limit. 
Empowered to range the high seas 
on their mission, Federal revenue 
ships should find it possible to put 
an almost complete end to smug- 
gling, thus cutting off the chief 
source of supply of bootleg liquor. 
Does not this prospect appeal to the 
Anti-Saloon League?” 

The treaty will probably be placed 
before the Senate, if constitutional 
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questions raised by the Department 
of Justice and others can be settled. 
Meanwhile unnecessary obstacles to 
this step forward in prohibition en- 
forcement should not be placed in 
the way. 

As the New York Evening Post 
remarks: 


“The issue boils down to a simple ques- 
tion. Will prohibitionists insist upon main- 
taining a restriction upon foreign ship- 
ping which was enacted inadvertently and 
unintentionally and which puts the United 
States in a false position, when by giving 
it up we can not only clear our record 
but greatly strengthen prohibition en- 
forcement? 

“It is characteristic of some reformers 
that they deify a principle. There were 
abolitionists who thought the Constitu- 
tion a league with hell because it did not 
outlaw slavery. There are men who would 
have America pose as adamant to liquor 
under seal—when bootleggers are roll- 
ing in huge quantities unsealed. But the 
great body of prohibitionists will see the 
situation more clearly.” 


o0 


Germany 


in Earthquake 


ERMANY is sick. And a bul- 
G letin on her condition is in- 

evitable. The question is no 
longer whether she has sinned, or 
whether she has suffered for her 
sin, but whether, as Germany, she 
will survive. 

Ebert is still President, and 
Stresemann, with a new coalition, 
is still his Chancellor. A German 
Republic is in being. But the 
Crown Prince has been consulting 
the former Kaiser. And he has gone 
to the Fatherland as a private citi- 
zen, to live on his estates in Silesia 
with his family. At this writing it 
appears that no serious objections 
will be made to this program, pro- 
vided Friedrich Wilhelm behaves 
himself. 

Dr. Nansen, the distinguished 
Norwegian explorer and statesman- 
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delegate to the League of Nations, 
lecturing in New York, says that 
the Ruhr is breeding war. An ex- 
amination into German personnel 
under arms has been demanded by 
Paris, and Lloyd George has stated 
that the willingness with which 
German workers surrendered their 
arms to the Allies is at an end. 
Their belief in force has revived. 
Dr. Dorten’s attempt to establish 
a separate Rhineland was favored 
by the French but forbidden by the 
British in their occupied area, 
which includes Cologne. Save pos- 
sibly in the Palatinate, it has failed. 
And according to Britain it would 
have been an infringement of the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is perhaps 
needless to add that M. Poincaré on 
his side has argued that the Treaty 
would not have been infringed. 
Bavaria, though strongly Royal- 
ist, and Saxony, though Red, still 
belong, in name at any rate, to Ger- 
many. By way of keeping the peace, 
the Government in Berlin has ousted 
the Premier of Saxony, Dr. Zeigner 
and his radical cabinet, has sup- 
pressed communist newspapers and 
has installed a Commissioner, Dr. 
Karl Heinze, with full powers to 
represent the Reich. Bavaria and 
Saxony had suspended relations, 
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WONDER WHY HE CAN’T GET BACK? 
—Harding in Brooklyn Engle. 


THE REICH DISSOLVING? 
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SECRETARY HUGHES: “THERE GOES 
GERMANY!” 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


and on the border of Saxony Bava- 
rian troops had been massed. 

The German mark has ceased to 
be. In one day it fell from 3 billions 
to 5 billions to the dollar. And it is 
now anything—100 billions to the 
dollar. There is talk of a new gold 
currency, but it has not been started 
as yet. The industrialists are, how- 
ever, using international exchange 
for the conduct of Germany’s not 
inconsiderable foreign trade. For 
instance, German credits in New 
York have been used for large pur- 
chases of raw cotton. But the sen- 
sational rise in prices within Ger- 
many has driven German house- 
wives almost frantic and severe 
rioting is reported from Berlin and 
other cities. 

Opinion in the United States on 
this situation is, of necessity, di- 
vided. The majority of the press of 
the country is more or less out- 
spoken in opposing the Poincaré 
policies. And beyond question, this 
must be regarded as substantially 
the attitude of the Administration 
at Washington. On the other hand, 
there are not a few Americans who 
ask why it would be so terrible a 
calamity if Germany did break up. 
The World admires courage, and 
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about Poincaré’s courage there can 
be no question. More than one 
American newspaper which began 
by criticizing him, has changed its 
tone. 

oda 


Serpent Trails Around 
the Ruhr 


MID acres of print of which 
A the public is weary, the situ- 
ation on the Ruhr is at this 
writing unaltered. By an _ inter- 
change of notes between Secretary 
Hughes and Lord Curzon, the United 
States has renewed her suggestion 
of an unofficial Conference on Repa- 
rations. For this Conference, Great 
Britain is enthusiastic and two other 
Allies approve, namely Belgium 
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where there is alarm, and Italy 
where there is uneasiness, over the 
continued unsettlement of Europe. 

M. Poincaré, however, with 
France (including President Mil- 


lerand) solid behind him, sstill 
stands pat, stating first that no 
Conference must supersede the 


Reparations Commission on which, 
with the United States absent, 
France has the chairmanship and 
the casting vote; secondly, that un- 
less inter-Allied debts be included, 
no Conference must discuss the 
total of reparations, but only the 
rate at which Germany is able to 
make payments; and thirdly, that 
until Germany has paid the total 
of reparations to the full, that is 
33 billion dollars gold, France will 
remain in the Ruhr. These condi- 
tions appear to stultify the Confer- 

ence, and this is the view 











of them taken both in Lon- 
don and Washington. In- 
deed, M. Poincaré’s restric- 
tions seem to confine the 
inquiry to a brief period, 
ending 1930. 

An influential section of 
British opinion seems to 
ignore this 33 billion dollar 
figure entirely, having for- 
gotten that Britain wrote 
it into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. John Maynard 
Keynes, Peace Conference 
expert, already celebrated 
for his protest against the 
“unworkable” treaty, has 
just made, in the New 
Republic, an arresting 
summary of the sums paid 
to September 30, 1923, by 
Germany. 

After carefully evalu- 
ating various items, estab- 
lished and dubious, he ex- 
presses the opinion that 
Germany has paid 614 bil- 








THE DAWN OF DOUBT 


SHADE OF BISMARCK: “My great work seems to be break- 


ing up. Is that what you wanted?” 
M. POINCARE: “I’m beginning to wonder.” 


—London Punch. 


lion dollars. And further, 
she has lost “pre-war in- 
vestments in Russia, Tur- 
key and Austria-Hungary 
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WuHaT GERMANY Has PAID 





and her war loans to her 
allies,” together with an 
enormous amount of “good 
will” in her business con- 
nections and mercantile or- 
ganization. 


“Allowing for the change in 
the value of money and for the 
relative wealth and population [ 
of France in 1871 and Ger- 4 
many in 1919, the figure of 5 | 
billion dollars represents a real 
burden on Germany per head 
more than double that thrown 
on France by her payment of 
a billion dollars after the 
Franco-German war... If ~-we 
remember that Germany had 
fought the most exhausting 
war in history for four years 
and had lost in one way and 
another the bulk of her foreign 
assets, whereas France had her 
previous resources of foreign 
investments and the like almost 
intact, it is clear that the Ger- 
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whan effort to pay has repre- 

sented enormously more than 

the equivalent of the French 
indemnity, as indeed we can easily judge 
after the event, by the comparative ef- 
fects on the wealth and prosperity of the 
German people in 1923 and the French 
people in 1873.” 


The question is, what should be 
the next step, if any step be pos- 
sible? Without the consent of Con- 
gress, Secretary Hughes holds that 
he cannot send an official represen- 
tative to Europe. This means that, 
on the Reparations Commission, 
there is no likelihood of a delegate 
from the United States appearing 
to neutralize the casting vote of 
France. Indeed, in logic, it does not 
seem possible for the United States 
to join the Reparations. Commission 
except as observer, unless she rati- 
fies the Treaty. of Versailles, includ- 
ing as it does the League of 
Nations. 

It would be possible, however, 
for the United States to take 
France at her word and agree to 
discuss inter-Allied debts and rep- 


‘joins it or not. 


THEIR HORIZON 
—Coffman in N. Y. Evening Journal. 


arations together. Great Britain 
has made this concession and Sec- 
retary Mellon has bluntly admitted 
that the United States has little to 
expect of repayment by the conti- 
nent of Europe, save Britain. But 
up to the present, Secretary Hughes 
has kept a stiff upper lip for the 
fundamental distinction ~- between 
Debts .and Reparations; and, here 
also he is strictly bound by a.Con- 
gressional Statute. 

The real. question to-day is 
whether the isolation of France 
shall be further emphasized by a 
financial conference, to include the 
United States, whether France 
Such a conference 
would be advisory. It would be un- 
official. If it were called and in- 
cluded Germany, it would mean 
possibly a direct annexation of the 
Ruhr by France and an end to any 
pretence that Germany is now ex- 
pected to pay. 

But it would bring to bear on 
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SOLITAIRE 
—Page in Louisville Courier-Journal. 


France, in her particularist mood 
as it is called, a powerful public 
opinion, derived both from the new 
world and the old. And it is such 
distinct action by the powers that 
seems to be the natural corollary to 
the speeches of Lloyd George, 
Smuts and Curzon. 

But the strength of France’s 
position should not be underes- 
timated. She has just welcomed 
President Masaryk of Cchezo-Slo- 
vakia with honors usually reserved 
for a Czar of Russia when there 
was one. And this was notice to 
the world that “the satellite states” 
of France are an important factor 
in the balance of power. Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Belgium and 
Jugo-Slavia contain 60,000,000 


people or as many people as there’ 


are today in reduced and divided 
Germany. France may seem to be 
going it alone, but such is far from 
being the case. The somewhat sin- 
ister political solitaire of Poincaré 
actually has the approval of millions 
of people in Europe and America, 
and even in Britain. 
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War Breaks in Bavaria 


HE anticipated upheaval in 

Germany has come at last 

and by way of Bavaria. The 
news is still obscure but certain 
things seem to be clear. The Crown 
Prince Rupprecht, whose person- 
ality is described on another page, 
allowed himself to be hailed as 
King, but was not prepared to lead 
the reaction in a march on Berlin. 
Adolph Hitler and Gustav von 
Kahr, the rival dictators of Ba- 
varia, joined hands, therefore, with 
Ludendorff and with each other, in 
support of the more audacious pol- 
icy. Pastor Jahnsen of Coburg, 
who speaks for the Jung Deutsch- 
land Order—which is a kind of 
Scout movement of youths and 
maidens—appealed to Von Kahr 
to begin the “fight for liberty” and 
with it the struggle against “the 
most terrible persecution” inflicted 
on patriots—for instance, in Saxony 
—by the Reds. Soinspired by hatred 
of France and of Socialism—mixed 
motives, indeed—the Bavarian Fas- 
cisti have broken loose, have ar- 
rested Von Knilling, their consti- 
tutional Prime Minister, and have 




















HIS HANDS FULL! 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 
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filled the farmhouses with billeted 
veterans. The portent of the “beer- 
hall revolution” is the question of 
the hour. 

France has warned Berlin that 
she will not tolerate the threatened 
dictatorship which President Ebert 
denounces as “crazy.” And the 
Council of Ambassadors in: Paris, 
charged with supervising the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of Versailles, 
has given notice that the Inter- 
Allied Military Control Commis- 
sion, the duty of which is to keep 
the German Army limited strictly 
to 100,000 men, will at once resume 
its scrutiny, especially in the Ba- 
varian districts. This would mean 
measures not distinguishable from 
forcible intervention. 

About Ludendorff’s aims there is 
no secret. If he rises to power 
(and though on parole for good be- 
havior, he remains by no means a 
negligible factor in the situation), it 
will be in order to repudiate, in fact 
if not in form, whatever is left of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
will Reparations be involved and 
the occupation of the Ruhr, but ac- 
tual frontiers, and especially the 
frontiers of Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, a revision of which would 
be demanded. Ludendorff thus mo- 
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HARD TO GET RID OF 
—Wahl in Sacramento Bee. 
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bilizes against Germany a ring of 
watchful enemies and it is signifi- 
cant that France is again lending 
money to the Little Entente, this 
time 1,500,000,000 francs. Luden- 
dorff would have to face, therefore, 
a possible invasion of Germany 
both from the east and the west. 
And it is obvious that his objective 
is the restoration of the Hohenzol- 
lerns under the Crown Prince in- 
stalled in Silesia. 

Russia is quiescent. What she 
wants is a Communist Germany for 
which the time has not come. But 
the Russo-German Entente is, none 
the less, in being, and if the Little 
Entente makes war on Germany, 
Russia might help Berlin. 

It is idle to deny that these grave 
immediate possibilities 
lend weight to the criticisms of M. 
Poincaré, whose unyielding diplo- 
macy has had the effect foreseen by 
statesmen like Smuts, Hughes, Nan- 
sen, Stanley Baldwin and Lloyd 
George. Whether Poincaré has 
wanted to provoke civil war in 
Germany is a question which he 
alone can answer. 
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A Crisis in British 
Statecraft 


E Americans who run our 
W elections by the calendar 

find it hard to realize that 
at any moment a British Prime 
Minister can call on King George 
to dissolve Parliament and can thus 
appeal to the country. It is this 
plunge into the unknown that Stan- 
ley Baldwin contemplates. 

It will be asked—why this hurry? 
It is but a year since the last elec- 
tion was held. And in the House 
of Commons, the Conservatives can 
summon a clear majority of sixty 
over Liberals and Labor, even when 
combined. 

On the surface, there does not 
seem to be any occasion for a new 
mandate. It is true that Bonar Law, 
who received the mandate, is dead, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. 
But in Stanley Baldwin, the coun- 
try has Bonar Law’s armor-bearer 
and there is no actual reason why 
he should not carry on. 

The clue to the mystery is unem- 
ployment. Britain has still 1,400,- 
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IN EXTREMIS 


GENERAL SmuTS TO MR. BALDWIN: “If only that gentleman would 


lend us his car for an ambulance.” 


—Partridge in London Punch. 
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000 workers out of a job. And as 
winter tightens its grip, the num- 
ber increases. Somehow or other, 
the Government in power must re- 
duce this volume of enforced idle- 
ness. 

All parties have attributed the 
industrial depression to the loss of 
mid-Europe and Russia as foreign 
markets. But the Government ac- 
quiesced in the admission of France 
to the Ruhr, where France sstill 
stays, nor is there any settlement of 
reparations. In Europe, therefore, 
there is to be found as yet no hope 
for the out-of-works. 

Hence, the Treasury must still 
finance large schemes of labor and 
insurance against loss of wages. 
And the taxpayer asks where it is 
to end. 

Two remedies are suggested. La- 
bor calls for the nationalization of 
industry, beginning with mines and 
railroads. And this is Socialism. 
The Conservatives propose an al- 
ternative, namely, tariffs. And this 
is Protection. But neither Social- 
ism nor Protection can be adopted 
in this Parliament. On the one 
hand, Labor has no majority. On 
the other hand, 
Bonar Law gave a 
pledge last year 
that, without an 
election, he would 
not attempt a Pro- 
tectionist program 
of legislation. In 
both camps, there- 
fore, a dissolution 
is the only way to 
end the deadlock. 

Whether Stanley 
Baldwin is wise in 
proposing tariffs is 
an open question. 
Twenty years ago, 
Joseph Chamber- 
Be AL. >» lain, at the height 
yy of his popularity, 
played this card 
and lost the trick to 
the Liberals and 
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Labor, then as now united in 
favor of Free Trade. What elected 
the Conservatives to office was 
Bonar Law’s blessed word “tran- 
quillity,” the British synonym for 
the “normalcy” of President Har- 
ding. Whatever else tariffs may ef- 
fect in Britain, they will not make 
for a tranquil trade. 

In that country, the fiscal prob- 
lem differs widely from ours. The 
British are too crowded to feed 
themselves, and Baldwin has been 
compelled, therefore, to exclude 
from his scheme both grain and 
meat. Also, the woolen mills of 
Yorkshire and the cotton mills of 
Lancashire depend on imported 
raw material, which also must be 
kept on the free list. Stanley Bald- 
win is thus left with a tariff on 
manufactured articles and nothing 
more. 

On such a tariff he can allow no 
preference of substantial value to 
the Dominions, while at home such 
a tariff leaves the farmers out in 
the cold. They and their landlords 
must pay an enhanced price to the 
manufacturers without receiving 
either an enhanced price for their 
produce or an enhanced rent. For 
the Die-Hard Dukes, who have 
forced Baldwin onto his slippery 
slope, a tariff that forgets agricul- 
ture is a chilly blessing. And if 
agriculture be consoled with a sub- 
sidy, the taxpayer will be alarmed. 

At the prospect of fighting an- 
other election on Free Trade, As- 
quithian Liberals are rubbing their 
hands with undisguised glee. They 
prophesy the same landslide that, 
in 1905, gave Campbell-Bannerman 
and his allies in the Labor and Irish 
Parties a majority of 350 in the 
House of Commons. That Baldwin 
wanted to escape from this political 
speculation is obvious from his in- 
clusion of Lord Robert Cecil, a 
Free Trader, in his Cabinet and his 
attempt to secure another Free 
Trader, Reginald McKenna, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
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by vetoing McKenna, the Die Hards 
on their side showed that they were 
aware of the game. 

As we go to press Premier Bald- 
win has set December 6 as the date _ 
for the general election, and wel- 
comed back into the Government 
ranks Lord Birkenhead and Austin 
Chamberlain, who, with or without 
portfolios in the Cabinet, are re- 
garded as important accessions to 
Tory strength. Announcement was 
also made that the Asquith-Lloyd 
George quarrel, which dates back to 
1916, has been patched up in the 
face of the protectionist peril. They 
were brought together by Sir Al- 
fred Mond and Sir John Simon, the 
New York Times reports, in a busi- 
ness office near the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

For the moment Lloyd George is 
to serve nominally under Mr. As- 
quith, but the correspondent sug- 
gests that should a Liberal majority 
by chance be returned to power, and 
a Liberal Ministry be formed, As- 
quith will accept a title and “go into 
the House of Lords with the Pre- 
miership,” leaving Lloyd George 
practically in power in the House of 
Commons. 

A great struggle may be antici- 
pated, therefore. Between them, 
Liberals and Labor have two votes 
to every Conservative vote. 


00 


What Lloyd George 
Accomplished 


AVID LLOYD GEORGE has 
D come and gone. If he has not 

“discovered America,” it is 
because, by an uncanny intuition, 
he already knew America. The Celt, 
like the cat, alights on his feet and 
it was certainly an exquisite coinci- 
dence that led the former Prime 
Minister to Washington on the very 
day that Secretary Hughes pub- 
lished his exchange of notes. with 
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THE APEX OF EMPIRE 

“The problem of the British Empire is one of 
hewing blocks out of different quarries and fash- 
ioning them ... and putting them into a build- 
ing, each separate block contributing strength so 
that the whole will be a fabric of infinite 
strength and infinite beauty.’-—Mr. Lloyd George 
at Montreal, October 8. 

—Quiz in London Saturday Review. 


Curzon. Not for nothing do Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Lloyd George 
share a Welsh ancestry and a Bap- 
tist belief. Lloyd George returns 
to his critics at home as the one 
man to whom Americans listen. 
Curious indeed was his immedi- 
ate intimacy with our multitudes. 
We seemed to have known him all 
our lives, and reporters voted him 
“a wise old hawk.” With much art, 
he avoided blame of France or 
praise of the League of Nations, 
confining himself simply to the sup- 
port of the Financial Conference 
proposed by Secretary Hughes. 
Anything beyond this safe attitude 
was suggested by an anecdote, of 
which subterfuge he made an 
abundant use. For instance, he ap- 
plied to the Hughes Proposal a 
couple of maxims for golf, namely, 
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“follow through” and “keep your 
eye on the ball.” It was clever. In 
the use of such idiom, Lloyd George 
enjoys an advantage over his rivals 
in Paris. 

But what, if anything, has he ac- 
complished? What do all his 
speechs weigh in the scale against 
one syllable of assent from the un- 
yielding Poincaré? At the moment, 
very little. Still, British voters 
have been told already that during 
Lloyd George’s visit the English- 
speaking nations were in fact 
brought into alignment opposite to 
French policy, and this claim will 
tell in Lloyd George’s favor. By 
capturing Chicago, this adroit poli- 
tician has barnstormed Britain. 
Like Canning, he has called in the 
New World to redress his depleted 
balance, political and financial, in 
the Old. 

oa 


King Comedy Rules 
in China 


BOUT the election of a Pres- 
A ident in China there is an ele- 

ment of humor. Senators 
and Representatives in Pekin, to 
the number of 480, meet in secret 
session, during which certain finan- 
cial operations are arranged. When 
the doors are thrown open and the 
world is admitted to these weird 
séances, it is found that a certain 
Marshal Tsao Kun has a majority 
of votes, the price per vote being 
5,000 silver pieces. Next day, Tsao 
Kun arrives, receives the congratu- 
lations of the Manchu Emperor and 
the Ching notables and celebrates 
the twelfth anniversary of the Re- 
public. 

Apparently the public acquiesces 
in the formalities, the only persons 
to be shocked being Tsao Kun’s 
rivals. For instance, Chang Tso- 
Lin, the Mukden War Lord, is 
“pathetically moved by a sense of 
righteousness” at news “which pol- 
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lutes every ear.” And at Shanghai, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, of South China, 
declares yet another secession and 
calls upon all Chinese Marshals who 
have troops to institute a “punitive 
expedition” for the arrest of the 
politicians who voted for Tsao Kun 
and for the “suppression of the 
enemy.” 

Tsao Kun, however, now being 
President, thinks it would be nice 
if the Tuchuns or provincial gov- 
ernors, of whom he was one till yes- 
terday, would hand their armies to 
the Government, which means to 
himself. 

And so the comedy proceeds, the 
Chinese nation calmly continuing its 
business as if no Government were 
in existence. China is to-day the 
supreme illustration of the citizen- 
ship that takes no interest in poli- 
tics. 


oo 


Kemal and His Café 
Noir Republic 


NTO the growing family of Re- 
publics, Turkey is welcomed. 
Whether Kemal Pasha will rank 

in history with George Washington, 
as his admirers believe, and whether 
his Cabinet consists of Hamiltons 
and Jeffersons, time alone will 
show. But imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. As Kemal is Pres- 
ident of the Republic, the Assembly, 
the Cabinet and the Popular Party, 
it must be confessed that the Con- 
stitution, which his sole will deter- 
mined, looks not unlike a dictator- 
ship. After all, the Rome of the 
Cesars was a Republic, and the Re- 
public of France acknowledged a 
Napoleon as Prince President, be- 
fore that Napoleon, by an easy 
transition, became Emperor. 

Without entering unduly into do- 

mesticities, it may be suggested that 
a really interesting situation - in 
Turkey would arise if the youthful 
and unveiled Madame Kemal were 


TURKEY A REPUBLIC 








‘MY WAY WORKS BETTER” 
—kKirby in New York World. 


to present her illustrious husband 
with a son and heir. Would his re- 
publicanism, and hers also, stand 
proof against the age-long devotion 
of the East to the hereditary prin- 
ciple? It is not difficult to abolish 
medals and titles, which Turkey 
adopted by contact with the West. 
But to abandon the chance of a 
dynasty—that would be a real test. 
In the meantime, it is, perhaps, sig- 
nificant that barely one-half of the 
Assembly were present when the 
Republic was declared. 

According to an Independent Ar- 
menia organization of which James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany, is chairman, Kemal’s 
government is in a “precarious” 
condition, sure to fall soon. “The 
sources of revenue are practically 
gone, as a result of the elimination 
of the Christians—the only produc- 
tive factors.” No taxes can be col- 
lected because the 4 million Turks 
shown by a recent census are so 
abjectly poor, and “utterly lacking 
in the means or the will for self- 
improvement.” The organization 
therefore is submitting a memo- 
randum to the Senate, protesting 
against ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty. 
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MERICA emerged from the war 
strengthened, not weakened. The in- 
ner soundness of the American bourgeoisie 
is still almost intact. The country’s de- 
pendence upon European markets has been 
reduced to a minimum. A revolution in 
America—if we leave Europe out of ac- 
count—still lies decades in the distance.— 
Leon Trotzky, Russian Soviet Minister of 
War. 


WHy should I ask a fixed salary for 

my services? Man wants but little 
here below. But he never knows how 
little until he finds he can have everything 
he wants.—Charles P. Steinmetz, recently 
deceased electrical wizard, who refused 
enormous salaries and simply drew what 
he needed from time to time, from the 
great corporation 
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Listening In 


Parliament is there. It exists. I use 
it whenever necessary. It is very quiet, 
behaves itself, and doesn’t create much 
disturbance.—Benito Mussolini, Italian 
dictator. 


T is we ordinary humdrum people who 

can enjoy eccentricity as a sort of elf 
land, while the eccentrics are too serious 
even to know that they are elves.—G. K. 
Chesterton, famous English essayist and 
poet. 


N° woman is justified in being sup- 
ported in idleness by any man. The 
most womanly woman to-day is the woman 
who works. It may be housework, home- 
tending, any kind of work for women— 
but it is not idleness—Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, woman 





which employed 


suffragist. 


him. 


CONFESS I like 

a book to be 
readable, and it 
seems to me that a 
capacity for enter- 
taining a certain 
number of people 
is the chief justifi- 
cation for writing 
novels. <A_ novel- 
ist’s real business 
is not to analyze 
states of mind and 
emotions but to 


MERICA was responsible for the 

war because she is the pace- 
maker of the world. The world has 
for the last two decades been absorbed 
in commercial competition. The 
United States has the most highly de- 
veloped machine civilization, the most 
wealth. She has inspired the envy 
and emulation of the great European 
powers, and it was she who sped up 
the mad game of industrial rivalry 
which finally brought the nations into 
conflict. And America stands to-day 
as the embodiment of the materialistic, 
unchristian spirit which dominates the 
western world to its peril.—Giovanni 
Papini, noted Italian author. 


HE standard of 
living in Amer- 

ica is very high. I 
should say that for 
the workingman it 
is three times, 
certainly twice, as 
high as for the 
same man in Eng- 
land. Where a man 
in England uses a 
bicycle an Amer- 
ican has a motor 
car. That, I think, 
expresses the dif- 








dramatize them.— 





ference in a nut- 





Compton Macken- 
zie, English novelist and playwright. 


ONE of us is without some fear. 

Those who declare they have none are 
thinking of shock, or panic, or acute 
fright; but not of the subtler forms, like 
fear of God, of dishonor, of failure. Such 
wholesome fears are necessary. Fear has 
its place in the great scheme of character 
development; but as an antagonist to be 
conquered, not as a master to be served.— 
G. Stanley Hall, American psychologist. 


DICTATORSHIP can last forever if: 


properly managed. It is my task to 
provide mechanism that will endure, and 
to have the various parts of the mechan- 
ism running without friction; then, after 
I am gone, it will be able to run itself. 


shell.— Sir Alfred 
Mond, former Cabinet Minister and British 
Nickel “King.” 


LIFE imprisons us all in its coil of cir- 
cumstance, amd the dreams of romance 
that color boyhood are forgotten, but they 
do not die. They stir at the sight of a 
white-sailed ship beating out to the wide 
sea. The smell of a tarred rope or a black- 
ened wharf or the touch of the cool breeze 
that stirs when the stars come out will 
waken them again. Somewhere over the 
rim of the world lies romance, and every 
heart yearns to find it—F rederick O’Brien, 
famous for books on the South Seas. 


UROPE is now in the darkest val- 
ley in modern history.—Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, noted explorer and philanthropist. 
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COMMON sense, in a rough, dogged 

way, is technically sounder than the 
special schools of philosophy, each of 
which squints and overlooks half the fact 
and half the difficulties in its eagerness 
to find in some detail the key to the whole. 
I am animated by distrust of all high 
guesses, and by sympathy with the old 
prejudices and workaday opinions of man- 
kind: they are ill expressed, but they are 
well grounded.—George Santayana, cele- 
brated philosopher and stylist. 


HEN a man loves a woman he stands 
in peril of his life and of his immor- 
tality, and the finer the man the greater 
is his peril. It is 
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is to learn to pitch in and fight his bat- 
tles singlehanded. Sheep and goats run 
in droves, but lions and tigers do not.— 
E. W. Howe, Kansas editor-philosopher. 


How does liberty stand in Europe to- 
day? That liberty our generation 
was brought up to believe could be secured 
only by popular representative govern- 
ment? Russia is as far from it as ever 
she was—not even an elected Duma. Now 
Italy has practically a dictatorship. So 
has Spain. Germany is either under a 
dictatorship or in chaos. Real peace 
can be secured only by the real coin 
of justice—Viscount Grey, former Brit- 
ish Foreign Min- 





simply that in pro- 


ister. 


portion to what he 
gives her of him- 
self he _ sacrifices 
some essential part 
of his ego. The 
man who wants to 
keep his individu- 
ality and indepen- 
dence must under- 
stand the woman 
he loves and not 
merely love her. It 
is the mysterious, 
sphinxlike woman 
who is the ego- 
eater. She is the 
woman every free 


S soon as you give the excellent 
things of life to the crowd, the 
crowd makes them vulgar. We have 
excellent music, but what is the music 
of the crowd? We have good speech, 
but what a vulgar thing is the speech 
of the many! What of our art, of our 
manners, of our social life? There is 
hostility between beauty and crowds. 
What shall we do about it? Shall 
we turn back and give up democracy? 
I don’t think so. And one of the 
reasons is that we cannot even if we 
wanted to. The crowd has got its 
way now in certain things, and the 
man who tries to take it away in this 
country is going to get smashed to 
pieces, thank God.—Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, former President of Am- 


ATIONAL- 

ISM must 
now be added to 
the refuse pile of 
superstitions. We 
are now citizens of 
the world. Per- 
haps after all our 
late troubles were 
not so purposeless 
as they seemed. 
They were  prob- 
ably ordained to 
prove to us that 
we are not better 
than other people; 
and when Ireland 


man must _ fear. 
The woman he 
should love is the 


herst College. 





is once forced to 
accept this stu- 








comrade, the loyal 
friend, the possessor of her own ego.— 
Vance Thompson, American author. 


LEANLINESS and _ intelligence are 

the greatest modern aids to health. 
The boy of to-day has twelve more years 
coming to him than his grandfather. And 
death could be delayed five years more if 
every man and woman would undergo a 
rigid examination when 40 years old and 
abide conscientiously by the rules laid 
down by the examiner.—Dr. William B. 
Mayo, celebrated surgeon. 


‘THERE is no real security to be ob- 

tained by the sword, and in the end the 
burden of dominating Europe by force 
must prove insupportable—Jan Christian 
Smuts, Premier of South Africa. 


A PERSON who cannot succeed ‘with- 
out being in a herd ought to organize 
his own herd. My advice to a young man 


pendous new idea, 
good-by to the old patriotism.—George 
Bernard Shaw. 


‘TEERE is only one way to world peace 

and that is the abolition of passports, 
visas, frontiers, custom houses, and all 
other devices that make of the population 
of our planet not a cooperating civiliza- 
tion, but a mutual irritation society. The 
nations do not want peace because they 
are unwilling to pay the price—the sur- 
render of sovereign rights.—Israel Zang- 
will, Jewish “publicist. 


[F the British Empire and the United 

States stand together, the two can 
guarantee the peace of the world. Even 
now every statesman who is out for mis- 
chief has one eye on the loot and the other 
on the United States and the British Em- 
pire—David Lloyd George, ex-Premier of 
England. 
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HE HAS BEEN HAILED AS KING 
IN BAVARIA 


Bavaria, who has been hailed as 

King in Munich, is best described 
as a symbol. For eight hundred years, 
the House of Wittelsbach to which he 
belongs has reigned in Bavaria. They 
began reigning as Dukes, but like the 
Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg, the 
Hapsburgs of Austria, the Guelphs of 
Hanover, and other German princes, 
they rose to be kings, and Rupprecht 
might find himself one of these days 
an Emperor. In a disturbed Europe, 
stranger things have happened. 

Why Bavaria loves her Wittelsbachs 
must ever be a mystery to Americans. 
All the Wittelsbachs have cost money, 
many have been immoral, not a few 
have been mad. But they have reigned. 
There was King Ludwig I. who, in the 
forties, was enamored of Lola Montez, 
the dancer, and for various eccentrici- 
ties had to be deposed. There was 
King Louis II. who committed sui- 
cide, and King Otto, his brother, who 
emulated the other in squandering the 
revenues of Bavaria on vast castles, 
furnished as palaces, until he also had 
to be sequestered, dying in 1915, an 
idiot. His uncle, Luitpold, also a 
Wittelsbach, reigned in his stead as 
Regent, and in 1913, Luitpold’s son, 
Ludwig III., was declared King. After 
the Armistice, Bavaria joined the Ger- 
man Republic, and now it is the royalist 
reaction that is pushing Ludwig’s son, 
the Crown Prince Rupprecht, into the 
vacant throne. Bavarian loyalty is, 
thus, a miracle. 

According to strict hereditary right, 
Rupprecht is, indeed, heir to a sover- 
eignty more ancient and powerful than 
Bavaria. In Britain, there is still a 
Jacobite Party that, once a year, strews 
flowers around the pedestal of the 
equestrian statue of King Charles the 
Martyr, in London. These Legitimists 
hold that the Crown Prince of Bavaria 
and not George V. is true King of Eng- 
land, Defender of the Faith and what- 
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ever else goes with that sovereign’s ex- 
cellent majesty. The reason is that 
through his mother, Marie Thérése, of 
Modena, the Crown Prince is the great 
great great great great great great 
grandson of King Charles I., whereas 
King George V. is only the great great 
great great great great great—how- 
ever many greats there be!—grandson 
of the Princess Elizabeth, who was 
younger sister of King Charles I. Ac- 
cording to this theory, King George is 
an impudent usurper and the Prince of 
Wales is accessory to his treason. In 
Great Britain, however, the claims of 
Rupprecht are not seriously pressed 
and for two reasons. It is Parliament 
that fixes the succession in that country 
and Parliament has decided that the 
succession must be, in any case, Protes- 
tant. The Wittelsbachs are Catholic— 
indeed Rupprecht is brother to the 
Queen of the Belgians. And to be 
King of England, he would have to 
change his faith. Also, the British 
have tried the plan of sharing their 
sovereign with some European state 
and they don’t like it. Their kings 
have cleared out of France. And Queen 
Victoria was “advised” to surrender 
Hanover. The English are thus un- 
likely to mix themselves up with Ba- 
varia. But there has been, none the 
less, a proposal that one of the young 
Belgian Princesses should change her 
faith and be married to the Prince of 
Wales. Such a union is improbable, but 
it would associate the House of Wind- 
sor with the House of Stuart. 

The secret of Crown Prince Rup- 
precht’s popularity lies very largely in 
his Catholic religion. The Bavarians, 
devoutly worshipping in their valleys 
according to the faith of their fathers, 
see in their king an emblem of national- 
ity. He means to Bavaria the fact that 
Bavaria is not Prussia. Between the 
parade ground of Berlin and the the- 
aters and art galleries and opera house 
of Munich, there is all the difference in 
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the world. While Potsdam cultivated 
the goose step, Bavaria patronized the 
ballet, the drama and the orchestra. 
North Germany is military, South Ger- 
many is musical, and in the struggle 
between Prussia and Austria which led 
to the war of 1866, Bavaria sided with 
Vienna and had to be disciplined for so 
doing by the Hohenzollerns. Even in 
the Franco-German War of 1870 there 
was an expectation on the part of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. that he would 
have the Bavarians on his side. The 
Hohenzollerns held Bavaria by the sheer 
despotism of their success. But the 
Hohenzollerns and Prussia have now 
failed. Indeed, the Wittelsbachs may 
fairly claim that Otto himself, with his 
meandering mind was never so mad as 
the Emperor William III. proved him- 
self to be. The question to-day is no 
longer whether the Hohenzollerns shall 
hold sway over Bavaria, but whether 
the Wittelsbachs shall be summoned to 
save Prussia. For it must be born in 
mind that “the Holy Roman Empire,” 
as Bryce called it—although a critic re- 
marked that it was, in fact, neither 
holy, Roman nor an Empire—was an 
association of autonomous countries. 
The Emperor was “elected” from the 
various allied sovereigns and his office 
was not hereditary. For a Hohenzol- 
lern to be succeeded by a Wittelsbach 
would be, therefore, in line with historic 
precedent. 

At the moment, Rupprecht is holding 
his hand. Acclamation hails him as 
king and, unofficially, he wields a far 
more direct authority than King George 
in, let us say, Australia. And he lives 
in a more splendid state than the Prince 
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of Wales when he visits Canada. Ba- 
varia has her Fascisti and the Bavarian 
Fascisti, challenging, as they do, the 
Communists of Saxony, are united for 
Rupprecht.: Great generals like Luden- 
dorff and Hindenburg visit the country, 
and steel-helmeted troops leap to at- 
tention, as it were, from the ground. 
Regimental flags are draped and vari- 
ous Mussolini’s arise. There is Hitler, 
an outspoken Monarchist, and there is 
Von Kahr, also a Monarchist, who 
wants Bavaria to be almost if not quite 
an independent kingdom. The only dis- 
cussion between these men arises over 
the rival pretensions of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the Wittelsbachs. All are 
agreed that kings are again needed. 
And Rupprecht himself—of what 
build is he? In the war, he led an 
Army. But how much does that tell us? 
An Army was also led by the Crown 
Prince of Germany. These royalties 
were merely decorations of the es- 
sential military machine. When they 
are sane, the Wittelsbachs are shrewd 
and, warned by the fate of the Em- 
peror Charles of Austria, Rupprecht 
has steadily refused to hurry his per- 
sonal fortunes; still less, to march on 
Berlin. All you can say of him is that 
he dwells in mid-Europe as a possibil- 
ity. If Germany breaks up, he will 
have his day. It may be only a day. 
But when it dawns, history will be 
made. Bavaria and Wurttemberg and 
even Austria might get together in a 
South German Confederation. In fact, 
the European Chessboard might be re- 
adjusted in a dozen wavs. For distress 
breeds dictatorship, and even after Jena 
and Austerlitz mid-Europe recovered. 





KELLOGG SUCCEEDS HARVEY AT THE 
COURT OF ST. JAMES 


HEN Frank Billings Kellogg, 
W former Senator from Minne- 
sota, whose selection as Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain is 


promised Congressional approval, goes 
to London, he will be equipped not only 


with a wealth of experience in public 
service and legal matters, but with a 
fortune that will permit him to dis- 
charge impressively the social duties 
attached to the post. While of no such 
financial stature as was the late White- 
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law Reid, for instance, and while not 
regarding himself as a rich man, the 
new envoy will not be subject to the 
embarrassments experienced by his im- 
mediate predecessors at the Court of 
St. James. 

Kellogg won recognition first as a 
trust buster in the days of Roosevelt 
when he acted as special counsel for the 
Government in the prosecution of such 
cases in the United States Supreme 
Court as the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Company. Incidentally, he is re- 
puted to have lost much of the reputa- 
tion thus gained when his vote for Tru- 
man H. Newberry in the Michigan 
Senatorial contest brought about the 
election of Henrik Shipstead, of the 
Farm-Labor Party, to the Senate in 
1922. 

In Minnesota, where ex-Senator Kel- 
logg has lived all his political life, he 
is said to have few intimates and, con- 
trary to what is expected of a man who 
has been successful in politics, he is 
not a “mixer.” In fact, he is credited, 
or debited, with being the poorest poli- 
tician in the State. Although born on 
a farm near Potsdam, New York, and 
for many years a country lawyer, he 
lacks the faculty of shaking hands with 
farmers and talking crops with them. 
Many of his associates in politics at- 
tribute his overwhelming defeat by 
Senator Shipstead to that _ political 
shortcoming. 

But there is another side to our next 
Ambassador to London, hidden from 
nearly every person with whom he 
comes in contact. He is generous to a 
fault. Hundreds of Minnesctans have 
profited by this, reports the Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Kellogg won his way by hard work. 
There is no denial of it. Of late 
years he has had special opportunities 
for adding to an already comfortable 
fortune. His fees as a lawyer are said 
to have been the largest of any attor- 
ney in the Middle West with very few 
exceptions. 

He has represented the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Pullman Com- 
pany, many railroads, mining com- 
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panies and clients of a like nature. His 
law firm has had the cream of the 
business, lawyers say, and Kellogg has 
“delivered the goods.” 

The future Ambassador grew into his 
teens on a farm in Wabassa County. In 
1865, when he was attending a country 
school in that county, he heard his first 
political speech and was fired with am- 
bition to be a lawyer. At eighteen he 
left the farm. He had had little school- 
ing and went to Rochester, Minnesota, 
then a struggling town, to enter a law 
office as a student. When he was ad- 
mitted to the bar he began practice in 
Rochester after marrying the daughter 
of the proprietor of the leading hotel. 

His first important legal case was a 
“long shot.” He was counsel for the 
towns of Plainview and Elgin to re- 
cover on bonds issued to pay a bonus 
on the iWnona and St. Peter Railroad. 
He argued the case single-handed be- 
fore the State and United States Su- 
preme Courts, and won. His fee was 
said to be about $200,000, which was 
the nucleus of a fortune now estimated 
at $3,000,000. 

The attention of the eminent Min- 
nesota attorney, Cushman K. Davis, 
was attracted to the country lawyer, 
and he was asked to join the Davis firm 
in St. Paul. From that time he has 
handled the affairs of large corpora- 
tions, the present firm of Kellogg & 
Severance being known as one of the 
most important in the Northwest. 

Since his defeat for re-election to the 
United States Senate, Frank B. Kellogg 

yas discussed as a possibility as Secre- 

tary of the Interior ,to succeed A. B. 
Fall, a position to which Hubert Work 
was appointed. He declared at that 
time, however, that he would not be a 
‘lame duck” and would not accept any 
public appointment. 

Mr. Kellogg has been an ardent party 
man and active in politics in his state, 
being a member of the national com- 
mittee from 1904 to 1912, and a dele- 
gate to the national convention in 1904 
and 1908, but his party affiliations have 
never precluded his advancement in the 
legal profession. In 1912-13 he was 
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president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and in 1904 he was representative 
of the United States at the Universal 
Congress of Lawyers and Jurists. 

To Minnesota the new Ambassador 
is known as an authority on interna- 
tional law, aside from being known as 
a Roosevelt trust buster. He is per- 
sona non grata with progressives and 
is cordially hated by labor leaders. 

Despite the statement of Colonel 
Harvey that he would leave his desk 
clear at the Court of St. James, it ap- 
pears that his successor will have a 
hand in diplomacy of the first impor- 
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tance. It is likely that the reparations 
conference, proposed by Lord Curzon, 
will not develop until Colonel Harvey 
has left the scene of action. 

There is little likelihood that Ambas- 
sador Kellogg ever will arouse the 
discussion in both countries which has 
arisen over speeches of his immediate 
predecessor, for Kellogg is not only 
suave and diplomatic, but he is a stanch 
administration supporter. He was a 
close friend of both Roosevelt and Har- 
ding during their terms in the White 
House and often accompanied the lat- 
ter on his trips away from the capital. 


A DUTCHMAN WHO “DOMINATES” 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Prime Minister of South Africa, 
is again dominating the ideals 
and the policy of the British Empire. 
Genius is supposed to be erratic, but his 
genius consists of a supreme sanity. 
In calm and in chaos, in victory and in 
defeat, for he has known both, he holds 
his head level yet erect. He is proud 
but prudent, a soldier who ceased not 
to be a citizen and a citizen who—as 
the reds on the Rand discovered when 
they tried a revolution by strike—can 
again play the soldier. That Smuts 
should continue thus sane is the more 
astonishing to some students of his 
career because he is not a Conservative 
who avoids risks, but a Liberal. In 
philosophy, if not in temperament, he is 
the Woodrow Wilson of South Africa; 
and when Woodrow Wilson left the 
White House and others consigned him 
to oblivion, it was Smuts who, like Mark 
Antony, called on mankind to lend an 
ear while he praised. The whole world 
rang with his challenging panegyric. 
Neither Smuts nor Wilson was born 
under the British flag, but both of them 
found in England a spiritual home. 
Not that either of them accepted Eng- 
land, as the Senate would say, with- 
out reservations. For England is her- 
self a duality. She is a land of freedom 
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and of feudalism, of saints and of 
snobs, of amazing ideals and even more 
amazing abuses. It is the England of 
Gladstone, of Bright, of Asquith that 
Smuts admires and not the England 
of Northcliffe, Beaverbrook and the 
Dukes. Against that worse England, 
Smuts had to fight before he could fight 
in favor of the better England which 
he defends. 

For, like Woodrow Wilson, General 
Smuts is, first and foremost, a 
Southerner. And between South Africa 
and, for instance, South Carolina, there 
is an inner similarity. Both these 
states are faced by a color problem. 
Both of them fought and lost a war of 
secession. Both of them were led by a 
General Lee. And the General Lee of 
South Africa was Smuts. 

As Lee was educated at West Point, 
so was Smuts educated at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took a 
Double First in Law. While he was a 
Boer, he was thus an emancipated Boer, 
whose contact with the main stream of 
civilization in Europe had been pre- 
served. The African veldt, like Ken- 
tucky, has its “mountaineers” who, 
with President Kruger, their Jefferson 
Davis, believed that this planet is flat. 
Between Smuts and Kruger, there was 
as little in common as there was be- 
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A STATESMAN WHO HAS STOOPED TO CONQUER 
Jan Christian Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, once 
an enemy of England, is now a British idol whose influence 


is amazing. 


tween an aristocrat like Lee and “the 
poor whites” of Georgia, but when Jo- 
seph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes 
forced on the policy of uniting South 
Africa under the British Crown, Smuts 
responded to the claim of the Trans- 
vaal in the spirit which Lee displayed 
when he responded to the claim of Vir- 
ginia. In one case as in the other, the 
local patriotism dominated all larger 
issues. 

“You are digging your grave,” said 
Milner, the High Commissioner of 
Great Britain in South Africa, “Eng- 
land will never forgive this—and you, 
a Cambridge man!” 

“TI thought I was almost an English- 
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man,” Smuts rejoined, “but 
the Jameson Raid showed me 
that I wasn’t.” 

The war swept away for- 
ever the stoep or front porch 
where, with his big Bible be- 
side him, and his big pipe in 
a mouth that was hidden by 
a big beard, Kruger, like a 
patriarch of old, dispensed 
rough justice to his burghers. 
In Botha and Smuts, who suc- 
ceeded Kruger, there was re- 
vealed the true Dutch mind, 
no longer atrophied by isola- 
tion, but alert, masterful and 
far-sighted. Botha _ consoli- 
dated Boer and Britain, and 
when he died, Smuts inherit- 
ed his scepter. 

Both these men were gen- 
erals and both won that rank 
by valor against the British. 
Nowhere else, perhaps, and at 
no other period, may we see 
a defeated officer carry over 
his uniform to the victorious 
army. When the Great War 
broke out, the two men led 
South Africa against Ger- 
many. They suppressed a 
separatist rebellion and they 
conquered German East 
Africa. Was it that they 
now loved Britain? Not en- 
tirely. They dreaded the al- 
ternative to British Sover- 
eignty. As the less of two evils, the 
allegiance to Britain continued. 

But not uncontested. With the 
Armistice came the cry of self-determi- 
nation for small peoples. The un- 
reconciled Boers, led by General Her- 
zog, demanded an independent Re- 
public. While Herzog played a less 
violent part than De Valera, his aims 
were similar, and there was the same 
possibility that he might carry a major- 
ity with him. For five years, the Af- 
rikanders, led by Botha and Smuts, 
have fought a desperate battle for con- 
tinued inclusion within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Though 
Dutch in race and language, Smuts has 
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taken this line for two reasons. First, 
he realizes that a minority of whites, 
dealing with a vast majority of blacks, 
may need the prestige and the protec- 
tion of Great Britain as a safeguard. 
And, secondly, he knows that in Natal 
and parts of Cape Colony, South Africa 
has an Ulster where the Britons are 
more British than Great Britain is her- 
self. As long as South Africa remains 
within the Empire, even nominally, 
these British within her borders will 
cooperate as citizens with the Dutch, 
but a clear breakaway by the Union 
from Britain might mean a split within 
the Union itself. Even in North 
America, the loyalists held Canada. It 
is such a division of territory that 
Smuts fears if there were to be a South 
African Declaration of Independence. 
But the task of leading the Union 
along these lines has been difficult. 
Smuts’s tenure of office has, in the past, 
depended on the support of the Union- 
ists and divisions between Herzog and 
Labor. In the Spring of 1921, Smuts 
took his courage in both hands and 
boldly submitted the issue, for or 
against secession, to the electors. He 
won an overwhelming victory, beating 
Socialists and Separatists by the same 
stroke, and he thus speaks in London 
with all the authority of the man who 
saved South Africa for the Empire. 
At Paris, it was Smuts who, with 
Robert Cecil, drafted the most work- 
able scheme for a League of Nations, 
and it was Smuts who maintained 
Robert Cecil as South African Delegate 
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at Geneva. Against the severity of the 
Treaty of Versailles, as he regarded it, 
he protested when the Treaty was 
signed. And in the failure of European 
nations to “get together,” he sees a 
danger of catastrophic war. He is 
strongly opposed to French action -in 
the Ruhr and he strongly supports any 
plan for reducing the total of Repara- 
tions. He has severely criticized the 
Baldwin Government for its vacillating 
policy in Europe. And his opinion of 


-Poinearé—though more moderately ex- 


pressed—is that of Lloyd George. 

In England, his influence is amazing. 
Old Tories would call him “a mere co- 
lonial,” and yet he served in the War 
Cabinet. Even to-day, it is not too 
much to say that, if Smuts were free 
from office in South Africa, he might 
find himself Prime Minister of Britain. 
He is called “slim Jan.” But it is not 
easy to discover any real justification 
for this suggestion. In refusing to ad- 
mit Indians into South Africa, he may 
seem to be prejudiced, but he is entirely 
frank about it and, in view of South 
African opinion, he has no choice. 
Smuts is not “slim.” He is simply sane 
and sincere and capable. No man could 
speak his mind more clearly. 

Ho is only 53 years old. The full 
fruition of a statesman’s life lies ahead 
of him. And he has, obviously, stooped 
to conquer. .By accepting British 
sovereignty, he enters the wide range 
of British opportunity. As a Dutch- 
man, he would have addressed Holland. 
He has now the world for audience. 





INTRODUCING A HEAD BANKER 
OF AMERICA 


“ ALTER, if you leave my bank 
W and go to St. Jo. you’ll be swal- 
lowed up. St. Jo. is a big city. 

The increase in your salary ($120 a 
year) won’t do you any good. Your 
rent alone will cost you at least $15 a 
month. Here you live in your own 
house (on a small farm at the edge of 
town) and have a horse and a cow and 


a garden. You’ll have none of those 
things in St. Jo. If you settle there, 
nobody’ll ever know that you are in 
town.” 

This prophecy of Albert Derge, a 
small-town Missouri banker, honest, if 
touched, perhaps, with self-interest, 
was made seventeen years ago. Last 
September, Albert Derge, at his home 
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in De Kalb, a few Missouri miles from 
St. Joseph, read in the newspapers that 
Walter W. Head, his one-time clerk, 
had been elected president of the 
American Bankers Association—the 
highest honor in the American banking 
world. As such he to-day directs a 
guild of twenty-three thousand bankers 
who hold the savings and deposits of 
twenty - six millions of people, whose 
total accounts exceed $17,300,000,000 in 
savings, with an equal sum on daily 
drawing account, as the motive power 
behind American business. 

We read, in The Nation’s Business, 
that the subject of this sketch was born 
in Adrian, Illinois, forty-six years ago, 
of parents who moved to Missouri, the 
father in a covered wagon and the 
mother and children in a railroad train. 
On a farm Walter Head grew up and 
at twenty-four was elected principal of 
the public school at De Kalb, a village 
of 362 inhabitants. He had married 
Miss Della Thompson, of St. Joseph, 
the year before. 

His salary as a school teacher was 
$75 a month, out of which he succeeded, 
in the course of time, in saving $1,000. 
Every penny of this sum, he relates in 
Success, he was induced to invest in 
a local hardware store, which promptly 
failed. While the store was failing, the 
young school teacher was offered a po- 
sition as cashier of a De Kalb bank con- 
trolled by the aforementioned Derge, at 
$30 a month. 

“Think of it!” the future head of 
the American Bankers Association is 
quoted as saying. ‘My accepting that 
offer with my $1,000 going or gone, and 
a family to support. However, I felt 
that Opportunity was beckoning. At 
the same time, in breaking the news to 
my wife I tried to be diplomatic, im- 
parting it by inchmeal. When the truth 
dawned upon her she was speechless. 

“‘Can it be possible you have for- 
gotten you have a wife and child to 
support?’ she exclaimed. ‘One minute 
you throw away $1,000, and the next 
minute you are getting ready to work 
for $30 a month instead of $75. What 
next?’ After much persuasion she 
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censented to my taking the bank po- 
sition with the proviso that if; within 
a year, I did not make good from the 
salary view-point, I was to return to 
the schoolioom.” 

Shortly after the new_ banker had 
taken up his duties, his employer went 
to St. Joseph to take personal charge 
of a store which he owned and which 
was at that time swaying in the. wind 
of anxious creditors, leaving the bank 
in eharge of the cashier. Everything 
went along as usual. The books were 
balanced each night and the vault doer 
swung on its hinges. as it had. done for 
years. 

One day, a man whom we will. call 
“Bill” walked into the bank and. asked 
to borrow $700. 

“What security have you?” 

“Twelve mules!” Bill responded with 
assurance. “And finer mules don’t 
bray around here.” 

Recounting this inauspicious chapter 
in his banking career, Mr. Head -is 
further quoted: 


“I did not know Bill very well, but I 
did know his father, a doctor-farmer. 
After we had gone through the prescribed 
formalities, I told Bill to take a note out 
to his father, have him sign it and the 
money would be supplied. Bill got the 
note signed and, in due time, the $700. 

“A few weeks passed and something, 
that I have never been able to decipher, 
told me all was not right so far as that 
note was concerned. So, one evening, 
without saying a word to anyone, I 
hitched up my team and drove out to in- 
vestigate. Upon arriving at Bill’s house, 
I found two other bankers. One had 
loaned him $1,400 on twenty mules—and 
the other, $1,000 on eighteen. Both of 
their notes were past due. 

“No one can picture the surprise reg- 
istered on our faces when we found that 
all of us had loaned money to Bill. But 
the greatest surprise came when Bill’s 
father informed us he had not signed the 
notes—and that Bill had but one mule! 
And it was club-footed! 

“Right there something told me that I 
was destined to return to the schoolroom 
for the rest of my days. 

“Well, it was not long before the three 
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HIS RISE HAS BEEN SUDDEN, IF NOT ROMANTIC 
Walter W. Head, now president of the American Bankers 
Association, was a $30 a month cashier in a country town 

bank, twenty odd years ago. 


of us (Bill’s victims) left. I drove toward 
home until my companions had faded 
away in the distance—then I returned for 
a heart-to-heart conference with Bill’s 
father. I explained to him my predica- 
ment, and when I left that house the sec- 
ond time I had that old man’s signature 
on Bill’s note. I had changed a worthless 
piece of paper into one that was worth 
one hundred cents on the dollar. My pros- 
pects for becoming a banker suddenly took 
a change for the better!” 


In fact, it was less than three years 
later that he was offered a clerical 
position in a St. Joseph, Missouri, 
bank, the president of which was named 
Schneider, and accepted it against the 
advice of Banker Derge. 

The Schneider bank, it appears, did 
not have the account of the Derge bank 
at De Kalb. Naturally, therefore, when 
the cashier of the Derge bank became 
a clerk in the Schneider bank, the bank 
in St. Joseph which did have the ac- 
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count of the De Kalb bank, 
believed that it would soon be 
transferred. This minor ca- 
lamity was prevented by the 
purchase of the Derge bank 
right under Schneider’s eyes, 
causing the latter to deter- 
mine upon a counter move of 
retaliation. “I want you,” he 
said to Head, “to go to De 
Kalb and start another bank. 
You are to subscribe for fifty- 
five shares. Sell the other 
forty-five to the people there.” 

“But De Kalb hasn’t busi- 
ness enough for two banks,” 
Head suggested. 

“T don’t care; go.” 

The bank was started. So 
many persons asked for 
shares that Head was com- 
pelled to limit the subscrip- 
tions. He had thirty local 
stockholders when he opened 
his doors for business. Be- 
fore long the two banks at 
De Kalb were combined on 
terms dictated by Schneider 
and Head. 

From 1908 to 1917 Walter 
Head was cashier of the bank 
at St. Joseph. In the latter year he 
was elected vice-president of the Omaha 
National Bank, at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and has been president of that institu- 
tion since 1920. Also he is president 
of the Omaha Safe Deposit Company, 
Omaha Trust Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the old Schneider bank and of 
the St. Joseph Life Insurance Company. 

Civic matters also receive his atten- 
tion. He is a member of the commission 
constructing a state capitol building in 
Nebraska to cost $5,000,000. He wasa 
major in the Omaha Battalion, Ne- 
braska Home Guard, during the World 
War. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A., a regent of the 
Catholic University of Omaha and 
president of the Omaha Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. For six years, 
Walter Head was a member of the Re- 
publican State Committee of Missouri. 
He is a 32-degree Mason and a Shriner. 
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LORD CHARNWOOD’S TRIBUTE TO 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


NE of the most important biog- 
QC) raphies of our time, conveying a 

world opinion on a world figure 
and provoking world-wide discussion, 
is Lord Charnwood’s “Theodore Roose- 
velt” (Atlantic Monthly Press). The 
publication of the book may be said to 
have occurred at a fortunate moment. 
It happened almost coincidently with 
the joint celebration, throughout the 
country, of Roosevelt Day and Navy 
Day, October 27. On that day the 
birthplace of Roosevelt in New York 
City was formally dedicated as a shrine 
of American patriotism, and President 
Coolidge wrote: “Such gifts as his are 
rare, such a combinaticn of gifts is 
still more rare; and those gifts, backed 
by a certain elemental force, projected 
on the last generation a personality 
which holds a place which not our own 
nation only, but all the nations of the 
world reverence.” 





THE ENGLISH BIOGRAPHER OF ROOSEVELT 

Lord Charnwood, author of what is generally re- 

garded as the best short life of Lincoln, was at 

one time a Liberal member of Parliament, and, 
later, Mayor of Lichfield. 


Lord Charnwood errs on the side 
of modesty when he calls his book “a 
fugitive study.” He confines himself 
to something over 200 pages, but, as 
everyone knows, it is often more diffi- 
cult to write a short book than a long 
one. _Every page of this new biography 
is packed with significance. It is a 
masterpiece of condensation, and, while 
entirely different from the author’s 
book on Lincoln, is not unworthy of the 
hand and brain responsible for that 
famous biography. 

We find one serious blemish in the 
book in a discussion, toward the end, 
of Roosevelt’s relation to Woodrow Wil- 
son at the time when America was pre- 
paring to go into the Great War. “In 
my eyes,” Lord Charnwood declares, 
“his [Woodrow Wilson’s] singular and 
powerful figure appears an evil figure, 
which it may be right to pity but can- 
not be right to admire.” 

There is also a statement, contained 
in the third sentence of the book, to 
which objection has been rightly taken. 
This is the statement: “Above all, it 
[this study] may arouse more interest 
in a powerful and noble man, whose 
fate it was for a considerable while to 
rivet and indeed fatigue the attentions 
of mankind, then to undergo eclipse, 
and to die when the eclipse was total.” 

But, leaving aside such blemishes, 
any reader will enjoy this tribute by 
an Oxford scholar who never knew 
Roosevelt personally, but who fell un- 
der his spell long ago, and who, as he 
tells us, guarded against too extrava- 
gant adulation by reading the worst 
that had been said of his hero. 

The salient events of Roosevelt’s ca- 
reer are traced simply and clearly. We 
see how a delicate and secluded boy 
(“he never went to school’) gradually 
built himself up into rugged manhood 
and dedicated himself to “the cause of 
better government.” He went to the 
New York State Assembly in 1882; 
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was appointed Civil Service 
Commissioner by President 
Harrison in 1889; served for 
two years (1895-1897) as 
President of the Police Com- 
mission of New York City; 
was made Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy in 1897; fought 
in the war with Spain in 
1898; was elected Governor 
of New York State in the 
same year; served as Vice- 
President of the United 
States for six months of 1901 
under President McKinley; 
succeeded to the Presidency 
after McKinley’s assassina- 
tion; and was elected Pres- 
ident in his own right in 
1904. 

Lord Charnwood has much 
to say of Roosevelt’s cour- 
ageous decision in dealing 
with the manifold political 
and social problems of his 
day, but he finds the part 
that Roosevelt played in for- 
eign affairs even more im- 
portant than the part that he 
played at home. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to 
note that he speaks of Roose- 
velt as a man who from first 
to last had no Anglo-Saxon 
feeling. “The notion of an 
exclusive friendship between 
English-speaking peoples would not 
have appealed to him. In theory he 
would have been as ready to find a 
quarrel with England as with any 
country.” It was Roosevelt’s supreme 
distinction that he got the Panama 
Canal cut. His methods were criticized. 
The Government later had to pay 3 
reparation to Colombia as a result of 
his actions. But this was an occasion 
when the end justified the means. Lord 
Charnwood, at any rate, thinks so. 
He goes on to defend Roosevelt’s 
course in the matter of the Alaska 
boundary. He recalls the skill with 
which Roosevelt stopped Germany’s -at- 
tempts to get a foothold in Venezuela, 
and shows how he saved thousands 


ROOSEVELT, AGAIN 





Photograph by Rockwood from original negative in 
the possession of the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
A FIGHTER WHO WORKED FOR PEACE 
The Roosevelt of Charnwood’s biography was a man who, 
though naturally combative, labored truly for the cause which 
he defined as “‘the peace of righteousness.” 


of human lives by bringing about peace 
between Japan and Russia. 

When he comes to Roosevelt’s later 
phases, he approves of his break-away 
from the Republican Party and of bis 
Progressive crusade on the ground that 
they injected a real and much-needed 
enthusiasm for social reform into a 
sordid political atmosphere. He praises 
the energy with which Roosevelt stif- 
fened the war-will of the nation in the 
days that preceded America’s entry into 
the war. Then he utters, without ex- 
plaining, the cryptic sentence: “In re- 
gard to the League [of Nations] he 
failed.” 

The unique charm of this book lies 
in its character-interpretation. Lord 
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Charnwood presents a man who could 
say, with Robert Browning, 


How good is man’s life, the mere living, 


and who could hunt and fight and travel 
and read and discuss with the same 
zest that he put into national and in- 
ternationai affairs. “He was not a man 
of genius,” Charnwood says, “however 
we may define that’mysterious quality 
which, among statesmen of recent 
times, we see clearly in Lincoln, and 
which at least those who remember his 
living presence must ascribe to Glad- 
stone.” The argument proceeds: 


“Self-centered as he was, in the sense 
that among other natural phenomena his 
own individual self rather fascinated and 
on the whole pleased him, he had a para- 
doxical but very true kind of modesty, 
and repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that he was not a man of genius. This 
was worth calling attention to, because 
plenty of people around him rated him 
extravagantly. It is still worth calling 
attention to, because nature and accident 
combined to make him a spectacular fig- 
ure, and critics have become pettily carp- 
ing about him on not finding what they 
never need have looked for. 

“He had none the less such varied and 
extraordinary powers (powers some or all 
of which may be lacking in a man of 
genius) as may perhaps never have been 
possessed in combination by any other 
man. He certainly did not let them lie 
idle; he used them unsparingly—prodi- 
gally.” 


When he writes of Roosevelt’s gifts, 
Lord Charnwood is thinking not only 
of his great bodily efficiency, but also 
of his mental endowments and of the 
delight with which he used them. In 
particular, the rapidity with which he 
read, his memory for what he had once 
thus readily read, and the ease with 
which after bodily fatigue or in the 
midst of earnest cares he could turn to 
any kind of study, are declared to have 
been all but unexampled. His writings 
vary in quality; he confessedly scamped 
the last part of “Benton”; he is said 
to have neglected Spanish archives in 
the writing of “The Winning of the 
West’’; but, despite all that, he stood 
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head and shoulders above most of his 
contemporaries. “English statesmen of 
the very first rank,” Lord Charnwood 
observes, “may occur to us who have 
in our time written serious books or 
given scholarly discourses. It would 
be rash to maintain that any one of 
them (with a doubtful exception for 
some who have been men of letters 
first) has written stuff of more real 
value than Roosevelt, or so seldom been 
entirely shallow. Certainly in this 
island, where statesmanship has long 
been associated with scholarly attain- 
ments, no statesman for centuries has 
had the width of intellectual range that 
he had.” 

Lord Charnwood sums up Roosevelt’s 
character by declaring: “Men have 
fought as stoutly as he, and more 
wisely—seldom so consistently for the 
right.” He concludes: 


“In the affairs of nations he had been a 
successful pacificator; this was possible 
to him because he was quick in sympathy 
and personally capable of generous friend- 
ship. He had tried no less to be a recon- 
ciler in social and industrial strife; here, 
too, his power arose out of his ready un- 
derstanding of individuals and his promp- 
titude to recognize worth in men and 
women of whatever kind. 

“If we have much to learn from him as 
a statesman, the foundation of it rests on 
this: That he lived no restricted life of 
mere statecraft, any more than of mere 
scholarship or mere sport, but that he 
took life whole, as it offered itself, and 
that, in like manner, he respected worth 
when it met him and welcomed friends as 
God sent them, careless of differences be- 
tween nations or between classes, between 
gentle and simple, between the like and 
the unlike to himself. 

“I began this book by avowing a hero- 
worship of long standing. I do not mean 
by hero-worship any disposition to found 
a cult of the hero, to use his name as a 
rallying cry for party, or to shape one’s 
own life in any spirit of discipleship to 
him. 

“There is only one honest and useful 
discipleship possible to men. Great men 
are only worthily honored if the honor we 
pay them provokes us, the weakest or 
stupidest, to stand resolutely erect.” 


December, 1923 
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“J. HARDIN & SON” 
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BRAND WHITLOCK’S NEW STORY OF 
AN OHIO “MAIN STREET” 


HE publication of “J. Hardin & 
fi Son” (Appleton) may be said to 

mark the return of the diplomat, 
Brand Whitlock, to his former self as 
Brand Whitlock, novelist. Seldom has 
a piece of fiction had a more curious 
history. Begun in 1912 and worked on 
in 1913, it was discussed by its author, 
at the time, with his friend the late 
William Dean Howells. The actual 
writing was abruptly ended when Mr. 
Whitlock was appointed Minister to 
Belgium and the War broke out. He 
sent the manuscript away for safe- 
keeping, but after the Armistice in 1918 
took it up again, and worked on it when 
his official duties would permit. 

He sends it out to the world at last, 
and we find that he has written a novel 
that carries no thought of war and that 
seems to mock the ideals he once held 
as successor of “Golden Rule” Jones, 
Mayor of Toledo, Ohio. “J. Hardin & 
Son” is a novel of the new realistic 
school that Sinclair Lewis’ “Main 
Street” pioneered and that Homer 
Croy’s “West of the Water Tower” has 
continued. It deals in part with the 
Prohibition movement and its pages are 
all-too-sober. 

The story is laid in Macochee, a small 
Ohio town, in the early ’eighties, and 
it shows Paul Hardin, the central char- 
acter, against the background of his 
home, dominated by his father, the 
sternly Puritanical John Hardin. The 
elder Hardin is at first not so much a 
reformer as an honest mechanic. He 
makes buggies—the best in the coun- 
try-side—and his buggies last like the 
celebrated “one hoss shay.” 

If John is a Puritan, then Paul is a 
pagan, though it might be more ac- 
curate to define him as just a drifter. 
He never seems to know his own mind. 
He is incapable of cherishing a noble 
purpose. 

We can hardly feel that Brand Whit- 
lock’s sympathies are enlisted on either 
side of the struggle that inevitably de- 


velops between such a father and such 
ason. He gives us a vivid, but rather 
unpleasing, picture of John, gradually 
drawn more and more into the Prohi- 
bition movement, while his portrait of 
Paul seeking relief from the torments 
of a loveless marriage in an “affair” 
with a pretty milliner is anything but 
engaging. 

The story is skilfully written and 
abounds in descriptions of small-town 
life. It has background, too, and a 
depth that is lacking in most o/ the 
novels of its kind. The atmosphere of 
the school and of the church, the spirit 
of political antagonism, the psychology 
of religious conversion, the mad rage 
which leads a mob to lynch a negro, are 
all conveyed. But deeper than all is 
carried the inquiry that has vexed the 
soul of man for unnumbered genera- 
tions: What is the meaning of life and 
where is it leading? 

For John Hardin life comes more and 
more to mean the imposition of ascetic 
standards on sinful men. He prowls 
about the town at night, seeking saloons 
that are open after hours and haling 
their proprietors into court. At the 
first, the mob is against him and he 
fights the fight of the pioneer. Later, 
the tide turns in his favor and he finds 
the mob on his side. 

For Wade Powell, a bibulous and 
eloquent lawyer, life means the right to 
gratify the very appetites that John 
Hardin would put under the ban. He 
recalls, in the days when Prohibition 
looms, the time when he could go with 
his friends to a saloon if he wanted to 
and get as drunk as he wanted to. “Say 
what you will about them; say that we 
all got as drunk as lords, there was 
something in these nights, there was 
joy, or a kind of joy. That was why 
the town resented it, why we were 
talked about and criticized and reviled. 
You see, the mob hated us because they 
dimly realized that we had found, not 
the way, perhaps, but one way at least 
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A DIPLOMAT WHO HAS RETURNED TO HIS 
CRAFT 

Brand Whitlock’s new novel, “J. Hardin & Son,” 

has a depth and breadth that his earlier stories 


lacked. It deals with the Prohibition movement 
and with the conflict between a father and son. 


to have joy; and they hadn’t found any; 
they might have got as drunk as you 
please, they couldn’t have had what we 
had; they couldn’t have got as drunk as 
lords, because they didn’t have the souls 
of lords.” 

For Paul Hardin, life starts as an 
adventure, but ends as a tragedy. He 
marries a wife, but she does him no 
good, He makes money, but it does 
him no good. His love affair with the 
milliner who, from his childhood, has 
seemed to him the embodiment of 
romance, so gets on his nerves, at the 
last, that he moves amid shadows, if 
not in total darkness. On a memorable 
night, when he is haunted by. dreams 
and is trying to make up his mind 
whether he will return to his wife and 
meet his problems in Macochee, or elope 
with his mistress to California, he re- 
members the spirit in which his father 
had been wont to read from the tenth 
chapter of Matthew, in the New Testa- 
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ment: “He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.” He draws his robe 
about him against the chill of the night, 
and stands looking out, weighed down 
by a feeling of intolerable depression. 


“He that endureth—’ 

“He that endureth! Was that the 
secret? Was that the answer? The 
moist air cooled his brow; his mind be- 
came clear; something like order was re- 
established in his thoughts. And out of 
the past, out of his own youth, out of the 
life of his father, out of the remoter past 
of unknown ancestors, stern pilgrims to 
whom life had been one long unend- 
ing calvary, non-conformists, dissenters, 
chapel folk, who had crossed the seas and 
the mountains and the plains, fleeing from 
the vain pomp and glory of this world, 
the lust and temptation of the flesh, ab- 
juring joy and beauty as evil, renouncing 
civilization and refinement as devices of 
the devil, the austere faith of the Puri- 
tans laid its hand upon him and reasserted 
its ineluctable claim. Endure, yes, that 
was the only way; that was the faith of 
his fathers, the one philosophy of life 
that he could understand. He felt his 
strength return, his will mount. He 
went back to bed, and dreamt no more.” 


“J. Hardin & Son” appeals to Arthur 
Maurice in the New York Sun and 
Globe as the first man-sized novel on 
the subject of Prohibition. “John Har- 
din,” he says, “is as real as the Silas 
Lapham of Howells or the Theron 
Ware of Harold Frederic.” But for 
Henry James Forman, in the New York 
Times, the chief interest of the novel 
lies in the fact that it challenges all 
the “Main Streets” recently written 
and published. He comments: 


“The book is of genuine value. In a 
way it harks back to the more leisured 
days of William Dean Howells and the 
realism of that epoch. It is fine and 
workmanlike and possesses the most pre- 
cious of all qualities—a certain nobility of 
conception. The writer’s mind, as is clear 
on every page, has the quality of being 
noble. In some respects the writing re- 
minds one of the work of Willa Cather. 
But it is individual for all that, and the 
author unfolds his story with the authen- 
ticity of a fine craftsman.” 
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HAMLIN GARLAND’S VIVID TALES 
OF RACIAL CONFLICT 


Pe" HERE is something warm and 
compelling about the fifteen 
stories which Hamlin Garland 

has lately gathered together under the 

title, “The Book of the American In- 
dian” (Harper). A writer in the New 

York Times, Peter Phillip, compares 

them with the stories of Rudyard Kip- 

ling and of Bret Harte, and declares 
that at least one, “The Story of Howl- 
ing Wolf,” should become a schoolroom 
classic. These stories are accompanied 
by pictures made by Frederic Reming- 
ton which are not so much illustrations 
of the text as an independent and paral- 

lel interpretation. The volume as a 

whole is well described as a memorial 

of the Indian by two men who have 
known and loved him. 





Every story has something to do with 
the contact of white and red men, and 
most of them tell of racial conflict. Mr. 
Garland has not hesitated to record the 
scamy, as well as the bright and gay, 
aspects of the white man’s encroach- 
ment. 

The first and third tales, “Wahiah— 
A Spartan Mother” and “The Iron 
Khiva,” deal with the sacrifice involved 
in so simple a matter as bringing In- 
dian youth to our schools, while 
“Nistina” is an idyl based on the pain- 
ful struggle of an Indian girl to ac- 
quire the white man’s art of writing 
and thus to be able to communicate 
with her exiled lover. The “Storm 
Child,” a tale of the rescue of an Indian 
baby by a white hunter, has something 





A QUESTIONABLE COMPANIONSHIP 
This drawing by Frederic Remington, reproduced in Hamlin Garland’s “Book of the American Indian,” 


illustrates a mood that was common in frontier days. 


When a white man and an Indian met on a 


lonely trail, it was natural for them to watch each other with suspicion as they rode side by side. 
To both the companionship seemed questionable, until finally some words of the red man convinced 


the white man that his companion was trustworthy. 


After that there were a sharing of food or water 


or tobacco and an admixture of comfort to the companionship. 
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of the spirit of ‘“‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” The “Story of Howling Wolf,” 
“Lone Wolf’s Old Guard” and “Drift- 
ing Crane” are typical of an ugly 
period and may serve to remind us that 
the Indian still requires our infinite 
tact and understanding. “They furnish 
us,” Mr. Phillip says, “with national 
texts, for lynching and mob law are 
still national vices, and the Indian 
Bureau is still capable of showing some 
of its old brand of cynicism in a 
Bursum bill.” F 

The “Story of Howling Wolf” tells 
of a proud and sensitive Indian chief 
whose brother had been assaulted by 
cowboys and who had made a solemn 
declaration of war against the white 
cattlemen. In course of time he had 
been won over to a peaceful state of 
mind by an American agent. He car- 
ried a paper on which were written the 
words: “I am Howling Wolf. Long I 
hated the white man. Now my heart is 
good and I want to make friends with 
all white men. I want to work with a 
plow and live in a house like the white 
man. These are my words. Howling 
Wolf.” 

In his efforts to earn an honest liv- 
ing he visited a neighboring settlement, 
and, while innocently gazing into a 
store window, was insulted by a drunken 
cowboy. He felt so sure of himself that 
he offered his hand in friendship. The 
cowboy spat into his hand, and Howling 
Wolf slapped the ruffian’s face. There- 
upon the white man jerked a revolver 
from his holster. As he fired, the In- 
dian leaped behind a sign-post and the 
bullet, going wild, glanced from an iron 
rod and entered a bystander’s knee. 

A mob closed in. Like a bear at bay, 
Howling Wolf faced his hereditary ene- 
mies. “I am peaceful. I have done 
nothing,” he cried, drawing his paper 
from his pocket. “See, this is true, 
read it!” 

The paper saved his life, but could 
not protect him from imprisonment. 
His agent-friend tried in vain to secure 
his release. He languished in jail until 
one day the sheriff, anxious to see a 
baseball game, decided to take his 
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prisoner along. Howling Wolf tragi- 
cally misunderstood what the sheriff 
was trying to tell him as he buckled on 
handcuffs. He could plainly hear the 
sound of marching feet and of far-off 
drums, and he thought that he was 
about to be taken out to furnish a Ro- 
man holiday. 

On the way to the field he tried to 
escape. The sheriff fired, and then, as 
if the shooting were a signal, a squad 
of cowboys rose out of a gully just be- 
fore the fugitive and with wild whoop- 
ings swept toward him. Poor Howling 
Wolf was shot, stabbed and kicked until 
a priest appeared and called: “Stop, in 
the name o’ Christ. God’s curse on ye 
if you touch this man again.” 

They took Howling Wolf up, the 
priest received him in his house and 
cared for him, and he lived — but so 
battered, so misshapen that his own 
wife did not know him. 

The cloud of his hate and despair 
never lifted. He spoke no word to any 
white man save to the good priest and 
to his friend, the agent, and when he 
died neither of them knew of it. No 
white man knows where his body was 
hidden away. 

Mr. Phillip declares that stories kke 
this will play an important part in 
strengthening our national conscience 
against recurrent dangers. He goes on 
to say: 


“This harvest of Mr. Garland’s crafts- 
manship crowns a life spent in service to 
literature, and like a true son of the West 
he has gone back to a native theme. 
Those who saw a primitive civilization 
disintegrating are growing few; those 
who are still able to record what they saw 
are far between. Though we are con- 
demned to botanize over the remains of 
what we wantonly destroyed, in pages 
like these the spirit of Indian life will 
survive to dignify the human claim we 
reluctantly concede to the original Ameri- 
can. If they do no more than prick our 
conscience as to a national responsibility 
toward an ancient race which, as the In- 
dian Bureau reminds us, is slowly in- 
creasing, then they will bring their 
greatest honor to a distinguished Ameri- 
can writer.” 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


A NEW VEHICLE AND ITS SKY PILOT BOUND FOR THE NORTH POLE 


\ Roald Amundsen (insert above), having discovered the South Pole, is going to the other 
terrestrial extreme in this all-metal Dornier monoplane, built for the adventurous occasion 
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Underwood & Underwood 
TWO HISTORIC SHRINES THAT STAND SIDE BY SIDE 
Burlington, N. J., boasts the house (top picture) in which was born Capt. James 
Lawrence of “Don’t Give Up the Ship’ fame. Next door (bottom picture) is the birth- 
place of James Fenimore Cooper, pioneer novelist, recently made a museum. 
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© International—Christian Science Monitor 
ONE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL RISES, WHILE ANOTHER FALLS 
Last month was laid the cornerstone of a $3,000,000 Temple of Freemasonry at Alex- 
andria, Va. Coincidentally the famous Washington elm, at Cambridge, Mass., fell. 
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© International - 
JERUSALEM RAZES THIS TOWER RAISED BY THE ONCE-WELCOME KAISER 


Wilhelm Il. of Germany, after visiting the Holy City, improved upon Christ's entry 
. 








place and thereover started a clock which has stopped 
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© London Sphere 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES IN THE MOSLEM WORLD 
(Below) The Sacred Kaaba in the Courtyard of the Great El] Haram Mosqye in Mecca. 


(Above) King Hussein and his Arabian entourage on pious pilgrimage. 





Camera Review It MIGHT (Not) HAVE BEEN 





























© International—-Wide World 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS BORN HERE 65 YEARS AGO 
On Oct. 27 last the house at 28 East 20th Street, New York City, was dedicated as a 


permanent museum, replete with exhibits such as the bust (inset) by Gleb Derujinsky. 
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©P.&A 
(ABOVE) SHOOTING AN AIRPLANE FROM A CATAPULT. (BELOW) RED MEN 
IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 
U. S. Navy engineers develop a new stunt in aerial warfare, while American aborigines 
study a suit of armor once owned by King Henry VIII 
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DR. VAN DYKE’S ATTACK ON THE 
REMBRANDT TRADITION 


HEN John C. Van Dyke, Pro- 
fessor of Art and Archeology 
at Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., set out to prove in 
“Rembrandt and His School’ (Scrib- 
ner’s) that only a scant fifty of the 
thousand pictures given to Rembrandt 
by experts and authorities are authen- 


tic, he aroused a storm that is still re- | 


verberating throughout the world. Not 
artists, critics and art-dealers only, but 
every art-loving man and woman is 
bound to be vitally interested in so star- 
tling a charge. It involves the fate of 
many of the world’s acknowledged mas- 
terpieces of painting, and, whether true 
or not, throws new light on the char- 
acter and period of the man who is 
often characterized as the greatest of 
all painters. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s book has been forty 
years in the making and may well be 
described as a monument of erudition. 
He has assembled 186 pictures, refers 
to 1,000 more, and presents his plates 
in such a way as to bring out the simi- 
larity between pictures admittedly 
painted by Rembrandt’s pupils and 
those attributed to the master himself. 
His aim is to show that hundre .s of the 
pupils’ pictures have been passed off as 
genuine Rembrandts. 

It is known that Rembrandt had 
seventy or more pupils and followers 
wko at various times produced pictures 
in his manner. There were probably two 
dozen more ‘who were imitators, copy- 
ists and forgers. Some talented pupils, 
after leaving his studio, developed in- 
dividuality in their work and produced 
pictures that could not be confused with 
those of the master. Such men were 
Bol, Maes, Flinck, Eeckhout, Lievens 
and De Gelder. Others of lesser indi- 
viduality were so overshadowed by 
Rembrandt that their work was readily 
identified with his. 

But the question is sure to be asked: 
Do not hundreds of the paintings at- 
tributed to Rembrandt carry his clearly 


written signature? To this Dr. Van 


Dyke replies: 


“Unquestionably forgery with deception 
as an aim has been resorted to, more or 
less from Rembrandt’s death to the pres- 
ent time, but it will not account for all 
the signed Rembrandts that are not by 
Rembrandt. Many of the pictures were 
probably signed by Rembrandt himself, or 
by his order, or under his supervision and 
assent. He no doubt signed scores of pic- 
tures painted by his pupils, and sold them 
from his shop as shop work—he himself 
having nothing upon them but the signa- 
ture and date, with perhaps a parting lick 
or rub here and there. ... 

“Rembrandt is perhaps not to be blamed 
for this practice. -It was a custom of the 
times—a custom long established. It can- 
not be doubted that Giovanni Bellini’s 
name was placed upon many pictures 
emanating from his bottega, not as evi- 
dence that he himself painted them, but 
as a guarantee that they came from his 
shop and were good works of art... . 
Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Tiepolo—every 
master of note in Italy—utilized the skill 
and energy of his pupils in putting forth 
work from his shop. Rubens at the north 
followed the same practice.... The 
output of Van Dyck, Velasquez, Hals— 
not to refer again to the Italians—shows 
that they also availed themselves of 
pupils’ help and allowed school work to 
pass out of their shops under their 
names.” 


Dr. Van Dyke says that in judging 
a picture three tests should be applied, 
namely, the mental, the emotional and 
the technical. He has tried to apply all 
three of these tests to disputed pic- 
tures. “A specific illustration of his 
method is furnished in the case of the 
celebrated “Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nails” (reproduced in the artgravure 
section of this issue of CURRENT OPIN- 
ION). He knows this picture well and 
finds it, not, as represented, a Rem- 
brandt, but “an early and violent 
Nicholaes Maes.” 

“To prove my argument, I have placed 
three pictures by Maes on the same sheet 
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with the ‘Old Woman Cutting Her Nails.’ 
Any one can see that the same model, at 
slightly different ages, appears in all four 
of the pictures. The ‘Old Woman’ of the 
Metropolitan shows her at her youngest 
and the Brussels picture shows her dead 
and in her coffin. 

“Now this woman was a favorite model 
of Maes. He painted her more than a 
dozen times and these pictures are now 
in the European galleries under his name. 
Rembrandt never painted her at all nor 
did any of his other pupils. Furthermore, 
the drawing, poor construction, rambling 
composition, violent contrasts of light and 
shade, dark coloring, harsh and often in- 
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THE MAN WHO STARTED THE REMBRANDT 
CONTROVERSY 
Dr. John C. Van Dyke is sixty-seven years old; 
is no relation of Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton; 
has been connected with Rutgers College since 
1889; and has written some twenty-five books, 
most of them dealing with art. 
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effectual handling all speak” for Maes, 
Maes in his most Rembrandtesque phase, 
when he was a pupil working in the Rem- 
brandt shop or had just left it.” 


Dr. Van Dyke rejects not only this, 
but all of the dozen or fifteen paint- 
ings exhibited as genuine Rembrandts 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. They are excellent 
pictures, he says, excellent enough to 
be in any gallery, but they are not au- 
thentic Rembrandts. The only genuine 
Rembrandts in the United States, he 
tells us, are those in the Kleinberger 
Galleries, the Havemeyer collection, the 
Ellsworth collection, and the Frick col- 
lection, in New York City—amounting 
to seven in all. 

In the Louvre in Paris, he would have 
us believe, there are only four true 
Rembrandts out of the twenty-three 
credited to him; in the Hermitage Gal- 
lery, Petrograd, there are but two out 
of forty-three; in the National Gallery, 
London, there are four out of twenty- 
one, and in the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum, Berlin, there are possibly three 
out of twenty-six. 

So much for Dr. Van Dyke’s case. 

When we turn to the comment in- 
spired by his book, we find the atmos- 
phere positively lurid. The only critic 
of note who supports his contentions 
is Joseph Pennell. From Berlin, the 
Hague, Paris and London have come 
hot denials of all his main arguments. 

Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, Director-Gen- 
eral of the Prussian State Museums, 
founder of the Kaiser-Friedrich Mu- 
seum in Berlin and specialist in Dutch 
painting, pronounces Dr. Van Dyke’s 
charge “highly unjust,” affirms his be- 
lief in the authenticity of at least 300 
or 400 Rembrandts, and is especially 
firm in his conviction that the thirteen 
pictures in the Altman collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art are genu- 
ine Rembrandts. 

“Even the most skeptical connois- 
seurs,” according to Professor Martin, 
of the Hague Museum, “admit that 
there are no less than 500 genuine 
Rembrandts.” 

Parisian critics are said to have beep 
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THE REMBRANDT STORM 691 


WERE BOTH OF THESE PICTURES PAINTED BY THE SAME HAND? 
On the left is the “Portrait of a Young Dutchwoman” Credited to Rembrandt in the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art in New York City. 


Museum, made by Jacob Backer, a pupil of Rembrandt. 


On the right is the “Portrait of a Woman,” in the Antwerp 


Dr. Van Dyke claims that the same model 


was used in both pictures, and that Backer painted both. 


stirred to mirth by Dr. Van Dyke’s 
arguments. “Bah, that is nothing but 
childishness,” M. Sedelmeyer, a French 
expert ranked with Bode and Martin as 
one of the world’s great students of 
Rembrandt, is reported as exclaiming. 
“Of course there are some Rembrandts 
open to discussion, but I am convinced 
that there are more than 700 which 
have been properly classed as authen- 
tic.” 

Sir Claude Phillips, noted English 
critic and former keeper of the Wal- 
lace collection in Buckingham Palace, 
is equally emphatic. “In England,” he 
remarks, “only two or three of the Na- 
tional Gallery Rembrandts are ques- 
tioned, and, besides, there are examples 
of that master’s works in the Wallace 
collection and in the Windsor collec- 
tion.” 

Here in America, Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, has contented himself 
with the comment: “Judging from the 
newspaper accounts of Dr. Van Dyke’s 
book, he seems to be less generous in 
his judgments than Dr. Bode, who once 


said, ‘Rembrandt painted about 600 
pictures, of which there are 2,000 in 
America.’ In either case, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art seems to be in 
good company and I trust it will be al- 
lowed to remain there.” 

By far the most exhaustive critique 
of “Rembrandt and His School’ pub- 
lished in this country has been that of 
Royal Cortissoz in the New York 
Tribune. He goes over Dr. Van Dyke’s 
arguments one by one; accepts some 
and rejects others. The book, he ad- 
mits,. is “intensely interesting.” It 
should neither be pooh-poohed, nor 
swallowed entire. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Cortissoz finds that Dr. Van 
Dyke has not proved his contentions. 


“The truth is that Rembrandt had the 
power of a force of nature, pouring forth 
an immense mass of paintings, drawings 
and etchings. There are things in the 
mass as we know it which doubtless he 
never saw. Professor Van Dyke, as we 
have admitted, occasionally bags an error 
in the accepted canon. But the great bulk 
of the mass remains unaffected by his 
book.” 
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THE ORIGINAL OF MARIUS THE 
EPICUREAN 


Charles Jackson in London has 

served to remind a gifted writer, 
William Bolitho, that art has dangers, 
as well as gifts, for its too passionate 
lovers. Mr. Jackson is best known as 
the esthete who inspired the central 
figure of Walter Pater’s masterpiece, 
“Marius the Epicurean,” a book pub- 
lished some forty years ago and deal- 
ing with the conflict between Christian 
and pagan ideals in the days of Impe- 
rial Rome. He died, Mr. Bolitho tells us 
(in an article in the New York World), 
“shabby, out at heel, half miser and 
half mad, friendless, deserted, among 
bare cupboards and great masterpieces 
of painting he had starved himself to 
buy. His bank account stnod at five 
shillings; he had only a few coppers in 
his pocket. Yet his will left two su- 
perb Rubens to the National Gallery, 
of which the officials are proud. And 
his heirs found treasures of all kinds 
in his lonely house, old silver, early 
editions, illuminated manuscripts, old 
masters, that sold in open auction for 
over £12,000.” - 

When Mr. Jackson was young he was 
one of the social favorites of London. 
He was rich and popular. He prided 
himself on his fine artistic taste. He 
wrote books that were worth reading. 
He appealed to Walter Pater as an 
ideal, a model for his age. By what 
smooth steps he degenerated into an 
old eccentric, whom street boys mocked, 
in seedy “topper,” trodden canvas shoes, 
shirtless, unclean, only Jackson him- 
self could have explained. It is cer- 
tain, Mr. Bolitho asserts, that he had 
no vices of the commoner sort. 

Art was his life and art was his 
ruin. As Mr. Bolitho expresses it: 


TT’ recent death of Reginald 


“By slow degrees the passion for the 
beautiful grew on him till it became a 
mania. He spent more and more on old 
things that pleased his taste; prints and 
books and paintings, trenching, perhaps, 


in the beginning, only a little on his other 
needs, but afterward grudging every 
penny that did not go to his predominant 
passion. 

“In his last years he lived on nothing 
but dry bread and biscuits, but he ate 
them in a service of thin Sévres china. 
He drank nothing but water, but it was in 
a silver-gilt, Jacobean carved cup. He 
had hundreds of books, every one of them 
a prize. 

“He was the possessor of what is per- 
haps the most beautiful printed book in 
the world, an. Aldine edition of Homer, 
1535, with a hundred wonderful wood- 
cuts.” 


There was always something of the 
mystic in Jackson, and, as he grew 
older, he spent more and more of his 
time in churches. He attended the 
symbolic, chanted services of the Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral, in the Moscow 
Road, London. He drank in their har- 
monies of color and lights and singing. 


“Afterward he bought a medieval altar 
and fitted it up in his largest room. 

“Little by little, at first simply for the 
pleasure of handling beautiful things, he 
bought ancient embroidered copes and 
mitres, installed a magnificent organ, 
brought home illuminated liturgies and 
altar clothes. Finally, in his loneliness, 
he acted over parts of the liturgy to him- 
self, for sheer pleasure of the words and 
music; then slipped into a crazy fancy 
that he was a bishop and celebrated, him- 
self, the Eucharist according to the rites 
he had so often seen. 

“So he lived, having passed quite across 
the boundary where real and dream are 
divided, long days deceiving his hunger 
and natural desires for the things men 
need with the shadow of selfish beauty 
and art. 

“Huysmans, the Belgian novelist of La 
Bas, in his ‘Des Esseintes,’ the decadent 
art maniac, who spent whole hours alone 
watching the slow movements of a be- 
jewelled living tortoise on a rich Eastern 
carpet, came, after all, nearest to under- 
standing the old age of Jackson, as Pater 
had delighted in him in his youth.” 
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Substance of Things Hoped For 


A Prodigal Son Returns to His Old 


Home and Mammy in Dixie 
By EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


“. . . the young- 
er son gathered ail 
together, and took 
his journey into a 
far country.”—The 
Prodigal Son. 


ND now he 
was return- 
ing. 


When Jodey left 
home for the far: 
country his all con- 
sisted of the suit 
of spick-and-span 
overalls he was 
wearing, a new 


Illustration by Walter J. Biggs 





HIS is an up-to-date version of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Mammy, a relic of old slave days in the 
South, has, in Jodey, a son who has 
strayed away from the plantation and is 
sorely missed by his aging parent. Her 
favorite passage in Holy Writ is the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and her constant 
prayer is that Jodey will be forced 
through adverse circumstances to re- 
turn home. Eventually, when he does 
return—a rich man—the news is kept 
from her for reasons replete with both 
humor and pathos. We reprint this 
tale from Harper’s Magazine, as a 
choice story of the year in the opinion 


member of the 
family — though, 
on these occasions, 
she always except- 
ed Colonel Mabry, 
a cousin of the 
Westbrooks— since 
both Miss Virginia 
and her brother, 
Judge William 
Westbrook, were 
many years her 
juniors. Reared in 
an old setting of 
white-columned, co- 
lonial mansions, 


cap and shoes, two 


of the O. Henry Memorial Committee. 


beautiful in their 
stately simplicity, 











extra pairs of 
home-knit socks, a 
Bible—the two last items being gifts from 
his mother—and a suitcase fashioned of 
cardboard and canvas. 

Now he was coming back. Old Mam- 
my’s youngest—and being the child of 
her later years, her best loved—was re- 
turning; not, as did the wanderer of Holy 
Writ, to a heritage of broad fields and 
many flocks and herds, but to a two-room 
cabin on the Westbrook plantation, hard 
by the little town of Westville, and to the 
wrinkled little old black woman who had 
borne him. For a long time after he went 
away Mammy had no assurance that she 
would ever see him again, save the promise 
he had made’ her: when he left, a promise 
whose freshness had become so dimmed 
with the passage of years that she had 
almost begun to doubt its ever having 
been given. Then, one day, she received 
what she devoutly believed to be a pledge 
that he would return. Just how this came 
about might be worthy of record. 

To begin with, Mammy, herself, bore 
the Westbrook name; nor, could she have 
been more proud of it had her right 
to it been one of blood kinship instead of 
that sanctioned by a former relationship 
of master and slave. Indeed, she boasted 
frequently that she was the oldest living 


Mammy, naturally, 
was of the old order; she still clung to 
the old customs. Among these was the 
habit she had formed more years ago 
than she could remember of going to the 
big house on Sundays, taking her own 
Bible, for a scripture lesson. Nearly 
always it was Miss Virginia who did 
the reading, though, on occasions, Judge 
Westbrook would tear himself away from 
the study of his law books long enough to 
intone, in a deep, resonant voice, some pas- 
sage which he esteemed particularly. 

Before Jodey went away Mammy’s 
favorite passage had been the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Closely seconding this, in 
the appeal which they made to her, 
were the writings of the Old Testament 
prophets. One day, though, Miss Virginia 
chanced to read the parable of the prodi- 
gal son. Mammy’s interest was intrigued 
at once; she listened absorbedly until the 
reading was finished. 

“An’ he didn’t come back, Honey Chile,” 
she asked eagerly, “tell atter he done spen’ 
his sub’tance in ri’torious livin’?” 

“No, Mammy,” Miss Virginia answered; 
“he stayed away till his money was all 
gone.” 

“But hit do say dat he come back den, 
don’t hit?” 
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“Yes.” 
“Right straight back home to his ol’ 
daddy?” 


“Just as straight as he could come.” 

Mammy was silent for a moment, 
wrestling with a problem that was be- 
yond her mental grasp. And then: 

“Had ’a’ been his daddy wuz daid, 
Missy, an’ jus’ his ol’ mammy wuz livin’, 
reckin he would ’a’ come back to her?” 

The question must have suggested the 
trend of her thoughts, for Miss Virginia 
began trying to explain the spiritual les- 
son contained in the parable. Mammy’s 
mental processes, though, were simple— 
and inexplicable; for, while she listened 
in apparent absorption to the exposition, 
her mind was, in reality, already working 
toward a definite conclusion. She was 
busy making comparisons. In the Bible 
story the younger son had left home, 
while the elder remained with his father. 
It had been her youngest, Jodey, who had 
gone adventuring. John, the eldest, had 
stayed at. home, where he still farmed, as : 
a tenant, a portion of the Westbrook 
plantation. 

When Miss Virginia had finished her 
explanation, the peculiar interpretation 
that Mammy was placing upon the para- 
ble was partially evidenced. 

“Yassum, Honey Chile, you sho’ is 
right!” she assented vigorously. And, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “But hit do 
say, don’t hit, dat he did—dat he fin’ly did 
—come back?” 

“Yes, Mammy, the prodigal son finally 
came home.” 


THE visit ended with this and, taking 

her Bible, Mammy left. But from 
that day forth she took with her something 
else: the steadfast belief, arrived at 
through some incomprehensible freak of 
reasoning, that the parable was a proph- 
ecy foretelling the home-coming of her 
own wanderer. Simultaneously, she be- 
came possessed of the idea that it de- 
manded that a certain form of procedure 
be carried out in welcoming him upon his 
return. In order to familiarize herself 
with this, she always asked, upon subse- 
quent Sunday visits; that the parable be 
read to her. The queer conception of it 
which had come to her may be explained 
by the intense interest she had hitherto 
displayed in the Old Testament prophe- 
cies. They had always charmed her; she 
had pondered over them for hours, fasci- 
nated by the thought that many events 
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had been accurately foretold hundreds of 
years before their actual happening. 
Gradually, but positively, the conviction 
settled upon her that she had received a 
divine promise of. Jodey’s return. 

This assurance left her in a partially 
exalted, partially troubled, frame of 
mind. She was lifted up, spiritually, at 
the thought that she, a poor, ignorant 
and infirm old black woman, had been 
selected, of all the people of earth, to take 
part in the fulfillment of a scriptural 
prophecy. It was the material aspect of 
the case that worried her. The prodigal 
son, before he came home, had become a 
wastrel. Jodey had always been quite the 
opposite. This fact promised an unsur- 
mountable difficulty at first, but Mammy 
had been taught to believe in the efficacy 
of prayer; so, one night to her usual peti- 
tion, she added: ‘ 

“An’ please, Suh, good Lawd, make a 
projigal outen him, so he’ll come back 
home to his mammy. Please, Suh! 
Thankee, Suh!” 


THAT settled for her a very trouble- 
some problem. Thenceforward her 
mental attitude was one of patient, confi- 
dent anticipation. One might not hurry 
the fulfillment of prophecy, she reasoned; 
in due time it would cume to its fruition. 
Jodey’s letters—written in a sprawling 
script, with scant regard for Websterian 
usage and the correct placing of capital 
letters—were always taken to Miss Vir- 
ginia to be read. She answered them also. 
They told, in detail, of his varying for- 
tunes, but always closed with expressions 
of intense filial regard. In one of them, 
written from Oklahoma, he admitted hav- 
ing been involved in a general fight in a 
lumber camp. As a result of this he had 
spent several weeks in jail. 

Mammy interrupted Miss Virginia’s 
reading at this point. “Praise de Lawd!” 
she ejaculated fervently. “Praise him 
fo’evuh!” 

“Mammy!” Miss Virginia exclaimed. 
“Surely you aren’t glad that Jodey’s been 
in jail?” 

“Don’t de Bible say, Honey,” Mammy 
retorted calmly, “dat de projigal nevuh 
eben thought bout comin’ home tell he 
done tuck up wid ri’torious livin’? Well’m 

. whut is fightin’ but dat?” 

Writing later from the wheat fields of 
Kansas, Jodey stated that he was earning 
fabulous wages. He was saving his money 
and would soon be riche Mammy was 
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“PRAISE DE LAWD, HONEY! MY BABY’S COMIN’ BACK!” 
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noticeably depressed after -hearing - this. 
Not that her faith ever faltered; it was 
too deeply founded. It was built on bed- 
rock. But, prosperity for her wanderer 
meant the indefinite postponement of his 
return, for the Bible said that a prodigal 
never came home until he was in dire 
need. 


HEN the next letter came, several 

months later, Miss Virginia noticed 

that Mammy was limping painfully as she 

hobbled slowly up the walk leading to the 
house. 

‘“’T wuz dat Betsey cow o’ mine, Honey,” 
the old woman explained, in answer to 
Miss Virginia’s solicitous inquiry. “I 
heared sump’m in de chicken house las’ 
night an’ gethered me a stick o’ wood to 
go see whut ’t wuz. Hit bein’ dahk, an’ 
ol’ Betsey bein’ so black, I couldn’t see 
she wuz lyin’ down in de lane, an’ when I 
stepped on hér she riz wid me.” 

“Mammy, you must be more careful!” 
Miss Virginia cautioned almost sternly. 
“You’re getting old! You’re not as spry 
as you used to be— remember! — and 
you’re not strong. If you don’t take bet- 
ter care of yourself, you may not be here 
to welcome Jodey when he comes home.” 

“I gwine be heah, Missy,” was Mam- 
my’s calm affirmation. “I’se done got de 
promus’.” 

“Promise or no promise,” Miss Virginia 
ordered testily, “you take care of your- 
self!” 

“Yassum, Honey.” 

“And stop at young Dr. Snowdoun’s 
office as you go home. Tell him I said for 
him to examine you and give you some 
medicine.” 

Mammy had extended the letter which 
Miss Virginia read. Jodey wrote that he 
had returned to Oklahoma. With the 
money saved in the wheat fields he had 
made a substantial payment upon a small 
farm. He had tried working it, but had 
experienced a disastrous crop year. He 
was in debt. Then, too late, he had dis- 
covered that the soil was unproductive. 
The letter closed with the blunt statement 
that the money he had invested in the 
place had been thrown away. 

Mammy was jubilant. “Don’t he mean, 
Honey Chile,” she asked, “dat he done 
spen’ his sub’tance?” 

“Y-e-es .. . Mammy.” Having realized 
the hopelessness of the task, Miss Virginia 
had long since given up trying to change 
the old woman’s convictions. “It amounts 
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to about that, I suppose. It seems that 
Jodey has lost all his money.” 

“Den, praise de Lawd, Missy! Hit 
mean dat de proph’cy”—invariably, now, 
Mammy referred to the parable as a 
prophecy — “is slowly, but sho’ly, bein’ 
fulfill’.” She waited a moment before 
adding pensively, “But, dey’s one thing, 
‘Honey, whut is troublin’ me pow’ful.” 

“What’s that, Mammy?” 

“Well... hit say dat his daddy done 
kilt a fattenin’ ca’f fo? his vittles when 
he come home, don’t hit?” 

“Ves,” 

“Yassum; I wuz sho’ hit did. Reckin 
he bahbecued hit, too. But I don’t b’lieve 
Jodey would keer much fo’ ca’f meat. 
’*Sides dat . . . I ain’t got no ca’f to kill. 
Ain’t got nothin’ lak that... less’n I 
kills ol’ Betsey.” 


ISS VIRGINIA smiled. “It doesn’t 

mean literally that you have to kill 
a fatted calf, Mammy. In those days 
people were very fond of meat, and when 
any kind of feast was given, meat was 
the principal dish. The father in the 
parable simply killed a fatted calf because 
it was the custom. Isn’t there something 
else you could have for Jodey when he 


returns? Something he’s very fond of?” 
Mammy’s_ wrinkled face puckered 
thoughtfully. 


“There must be something,” Miss Vir- 
ginia insisted. “Some delicacy, maybe, 
that he liked as a child.” 

“Yassum, dey sho’ is!” Mammy had 
brightened suddenly. “Hit wuz canned 
peaches, Honey Chile! Jodey wuz de 
peach-eatin’es’ boy you evuh seed. An’ 
he laks ’em yit—yassum! I know he do. 
He laks ’em yit.” 

Thus, another problem had been solved. 
Thereafter, Mammy’s thoughts dwelt 
largely upon the question of getting a 
supply of canned peaches for her prodi- 
gal’s home-coming feast. She knew that 
she would have to have money for this, 
and at the end of three months she had 
accumulated nine dollars and sixty cents. 

When Jodey wrote again he had be- 
come so disgusted with his attempts at 
farming upon Oklahoma soil, that he 
had rented his place to another man and 
had gone in search of work. He had been 
employed in sawmills and factories of 
various kinds. Some time had been spent 
in the not far distant oil fields, but he 
had found the work there disagreeable 
and dirty. Soon tiring of it, he had left; 
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but a business depression held that sec- 
tion of the country in its grasp; most of 
the mills and factories had closed. Final- 
ly, he had obtained employment, at very 
low wages, on a hog ranch. 


AMMY’S delight when Miss Virginia 

read this was outspoken. “Hit’s com- 

in’ true—eve’y bit—Honey Chile, just’ lak 

de proph’cy say, ain’t hit?” she demanded 
eagerly. 

“You mean. . 
Virginia asked. 

“Yassum.” Mammy extended her Bible. 
She never came to the house without it, 
now. “Don’t hit say, Missy, dat hit wuz 
jus’ befo’ he come home dat dey sont him 
out to feed de swine?” 

“Yes, Mammy.” 

“Read hit, please’m.” 

Miss Virginia read the parable through 
slowly to an accompaniment of affirmative 
nods from her listener. 

“Jus’ lak de proph’cy say, Missy!” 
Mammy declared, with the positiveness 
of faith. “Praise de Lawd! An’, yit, dey 
tells me dey is some folks whut don’t 
b’lieve in de Bible.” 

But her rejoicing over the assurance 
of Jodey’s early return was tempered 
presently with a tinge of sadness. Colonel 
Mabry, whose mother had been a West- 
brook, died suddenly. Next to Miss Vir- 
ginia and the judge, Mammy had held 
the Colonel in closest esteem of any of her 
white friends. Once she had nursed him 
through a lingering illness, and he always 
insisted afterwards that he owed his re- 
covery to her tireless watching at his bed- 
side. No one was surprised, then, when 
his will was read and it was learned that 
he had left three hundred dollars, in cash, 
to Mammy Westbrook. As a sum of 
money, the bequest had little meaning for 
her. She knew only that she was sud- 
denly rich. But, as a means of providing 
for her prodigal—when he should return 
—the legacy held a distinct significance. 

She sought out Mr. Jonas Dukes, who 
conducted the one general store of which 
Westville boasted. 

“Cap’n, suh,” she asked, “three hund’ed 
dolluhs ’d las’ a long time to buy can- 
ned peaches ....an’.. . an’ things wid, 
wouldn’t hit?” 

“Three hundred dollars?” Mr. Dukes 
laughed. “Yes, Mammy; it would last a 
long time.” 

With Mammy, though, it was no laugh- 
ing matter. When one had been divinely 


. about the swine?” Miss 
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chosen to take part in the fulfillment of 
scriptural prophecy it was something to 
be taken seriously. 

“Thankee, suh!” she answered with dig- 
ity. “I wants hit to las’ a long time.” 

She was thoroughly assured, now, that 
the time of Jodey’s home-coming was near 
at hand. Buoyed up by this belief, she 
entered into preparations for it with 
vastly more intensity than her age and 
her increasing infirmities justified. For 
months her frailty had been a matter for 
concern among her friends. Miss Virginia, 
perhaps more actively interested in her 
condition than any of the others, finally 
asked young Dr. Snowdoun to visit her 
professionally. He did this several times. 


H's reports were disquieting. “I can’t 
do a thing with her, Miss Virginia,” 
he said upon one occasion. “She simply 
won’t listen to reason. She has made up 
her mind that there are certain things to 
be done before Jodey comes home and she 
is determined to do them. There is a cer- 
tain form of procedure which she thinks 
must be gone through with in receiving 
him. And she is getting ready for it. 
Her belief that she’s destined to take part 
in the fulfillment of prophecy is the only 
thing that’s keeping her alive. That, and 
her hope of seeing Jodey again. I 
shouldn’t be surprised—even at that—for 
her to pass out at any time. The injury 
she received from that cow is troubling 
her, too.” 
“And there’s nothing that we can do?” 
Miss Virginia asked anxiously. 


“Nothing . . . except . . . I believe I’d 
try to get Jodey here just as soon as 
possible.” 


Miss Virginia acted promptly. The cir- 
cuit court at Clinton, the county seat, had 
recessed and Judge Westbrook was spend- 
ing the vacation at home. He glanced up 
abstractedly from the volume of Kent’s 
Commentaries in which he had _ been 
engrossed as Miss Virginia entered the 
room. 

“William,” she announced without pre- 
lude, “we must send for Jodey.” 

“Yes, Virgie; certainly!” The judge’s 
thoughts were still half chained to his 
Commentaries. “Send for Jodey, certain- 
ly. Why?” 

“On Mammy’s account.” 

“Mammy? Isn’t she well?” 

“She’s so far from well that Dr. Snow- 
doun says she may die at any moment.” 
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“Well, my soul! I’d no idea that she 
was in bad shape.” 

“But she is and it’s important—very 
important — William, that Jodey come 
home at once.” Though Miss Virginia 
had already told the judge of the peculiar 
construction which Mammy had placed 
upon the parable, she realized that, in his 
preoccupation, he had probably forgotten 
all about it. So she stated the facts again 
briefly. “You’ve no idea,” she added, 
“how strongly the thing has seized upon 
her, nor how positively she believes that 
she has received a divine message. She 
actually lives in the thought—” 


UDDENLY Miss Virginia ceased 

speaking. Through the open window 
which looked down the tree-bordered walk 
that led from the front gate to the white- 
columned porch she saw Mammy hobbling 
rapidly toward the house. In one hand 
she held what appeared to be a letter. 

“Wait, William!” Miss Virginia said. 
“Mammy’s coming, I believe, with another 
letter. It must be from Jodey, though 
usually he doesn’t write oftener than 
once every two months. And she received 
one only last week. I’m afraid some- 
thing’s wrong, but... just wait here, 
please.” 

She hurried out to meet Mammy. As 
the old woman limped painfully up the 
steps, she proffered the letter and sank, 
panting, upon the stoop. 

“Is hit f’m Jodey, Honey?” she asked 
eagerly. 

Miss Virginia tore open the envelope. 
“Dear Mammy,” she began to read—and 
stopped suddenly. The opening sentence 
held her attention. She choked the utter- 
ance that rose to her lips. 

Mammy, watching with envious eyes, 
noted her indecision. “He... he ain’t 
sick, is he, Missy?” she faltered. 

“No-no ... Mammy.” Miss Virginia’s 
eyes were still on the letter. “He. 
he’s all right.” 

“Den, please’m, Honey, whyn’t you read 
me ’bout ’im?” 

Still Miss Virginia hesitated. “Jodey 
writes, Mammy,” she said at last—and, 
with the falsehood, a faint color tinged 
her cheeks—“he writes that he has lost 
all his money. . . . He’s tired of wander- 
ing about from place to place, leading a 
riotous life ... and getting in jail and 
things like that. And they’ve kept him 
feeding swine so long that he’s sick of 
that, too. So... he’s coming back home 
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. .. real soon. He wants to know if you 
can have some canned peaches for him 
when he gets here. And .. : that’s all.” 

“Praise de Lawd, Honey! Praise de 
Lawd!” Mammy was rocking herself to 
and fro in a delirium of joy. “My baby’s 
comin’ back! Co’se he kin have cannel 
peaches—anything else he want an’ me 
as rich as I is. Wid them three hund’ed 
dolluhs whut de kunnel lef’ me, he neen- 
tuh nevuh want fo’ nothin’ else, neethuh, 
neentuh he?” 

“No-no ... Mammy.” Miss Virginia’s 
mind was working feverishly. “He need 
never want.” After a moment she added, 
“But ... since he’s apt to come back al- 
most any time, wouldn’t you better hurry 
home so as to be getting everything ready 
for him?” 


ALMost brusquely she hustled the old 
woman off, keeping the letter upon 
the plea that Judge Westbrook would like 
to read it. She waited, plainly impatient, 
only long enough to see that Mammy hob- 
bled safely down the steps. Then she hur- 
ried back to the study, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes glowing with suppressed emotion. 
“Read that, William!” she exclaimed, 
as she thrust the letter into the judge’s 
hand. “Read it!” 

Judge Westbrook read the opening sen- 
tence. “My soul!” he exclaimed. He took 
off his glasses, wiped them hurriedly, and 
put them on again. Then he read the let- 
ter through carefully. 


Dear mammy—it said—the white Fokes 
is done went an found a oil well on My 
farm what i rented to that Man mammy 
an i am going to Sell it for 20 thousand 
Dolars cash monny mammy im ritch an 
when i Gett the monny im coming strate 
back home as fast as the tranes can Run 
an Gett the Judge to invest it sose i Can 
take keer of you as long as You is liveing 
good by mammy till you See 

Youre affly Son 
JODEY WESTBROOKS. 


JUDGE WESTBROOK’S hand, holding 

the letter, dropped upon his knee. For 
a moment he gazed at Miss Virginia in 
speechless amazement. 

“My soul!” he ejaculated presently. He 
glanced at the letter again. “My soul!” 
he repeated. “Think of that boy getting 
all that money! Why, Virgie, it sounds 
almost unbelievable. What did Mammy 
say?” 

“She doesn’t know,” Miss Virginia an- 
swered. . 
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“Doesn’t know? Didn’t you read her 
the letter? I thought I heard—” 

“Of course, I had to tell her something,” 
Miss Virginia interrupted, “so . . . I told 
her a falsehood. She has no idea what 
the letter really contains. She thinks 
Jodey’s coming home, poor and needy, and 
broken in spirit.” 

“But, Virgie, you’ll have to explain some 


time! How will you manage it?” 

“ZT won’t. Mammy must never know the 
truth. 

“But—” 


“Listen, William!” Miss Virginia drew 
up a chair and seated herself beside her 
brother. She laid a slender, white hand 
upon his arm. “You remember how the 
prodigal son came home?—what his ma- 
terial condition was, I mean?” 

“Of course! He was in actual want—” 

“And that’s just the way that Jodey 
must come, William!” Miss Virginia’s 
eyes were shining softly. “If you had 
talked with Mammy as much as I have 
lately, you would understand. She must 
see Jodey just as she is expecting to. It 
will never do for her even to suspect that 
he is wealthy. He must come to her in 
apparent need; he must be poorly clothed 
and seem to be hungry. She must be able 
to minister to his wants. For months 
she has been planning to do it. All her 
faith is founded, now, upon the belief that 
Jodey has been a prodigal. She must 
continue to think so as long as she lives. 
We can’t afford—we simply can’t afford— 
to let her faith be shaken. William, 
Mammy must have her prodigal!” 

“But, granting that you’re right about 
Mammy, Virgie, do you suppose Jodey 
could keep the secret?” 

“I know he can—and will! He’s been 
away a long time, but he’s absolutely de- 
voted to Mammy. I’ve read all his letters 
and I know. Besides, you remember that 
he was always a good boy. Anyway, he’d 
do anything in the world that you asked 
him. He’s intelligent enough, too, to un- 
derstand the situation when you see him 
and explain it to him.” 

“Hm-m-m! My soul!” Judge West- 
brook debated the matter with himself. 
“Of course, Virgie,” he said slowly, “it 
would be deception of the rankest sort. 
We’d probably have to resort to outright 
falsehood.” 

“We'd be fully justified, William! What 
will one falsehood —or a dozen — weigh 
against keeping an ignorant old woman’s 
faith in God intact to the end?” 
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“I guess you’re right, Virgie.” Judge 
Westbrook smiled affectionately upon his 
sister. “You’re always right, Honey.” 
He turned to his desk and drew up a sheet 
of paper. “I’ll write Jodey.” 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser to telegraph?” 

“Come to think of it, it would—undoubt- 
edly. Give me Jodey’s address. I’m going 
over to Clinton in the morning. I'll wire 
him then.” 

Judge Westbrook sent the message. An 
answer came from Jodey on the following 
day, giving the exact hour of his intended 
arrival in Clinton. 

When Mammy was advised of this she 
even outdid her former efforts in getting 
everything in readiness for the reception 
of her prodigal. In the main, she refused 
to accept assistance from anyone. It was 
her wanderer who was coming home and 
it was she who must set her house in order 
against his return. 


HE scrubbed the floor of her little cabin 

spotlessly clean at least once every 
other day, pausing, from necessity, at 
frequent intervals to rest. Every weed 
in her front yard was relentlessly hoed 
down or uprooted. A new drinking-gourd 
was fashioned and hung upon a nail on 
the outside cabin wall. A spreading um- 
brella China tree was in full bloom in the 
front yard. Mammy noted this with sat- 
isfaction. 

“Sho’ is glad de chaney berry tree is 
bloomin’,” she told herself. “Jodey allus 
did like to smell de blossoms.” 

There were still other things to be pro- 
vided, though, if the reception of the 
prodigal were to be carried out strictly in 
accordance with the Scriptures. 

“Hit say,” Mammy mused, on her way 
to Mr. Jones Duke’s general store, “dat 
he comman’ de suhvants to fotch out de 
bes’ robes an’ put hit on ’im; an’ a paiuh 
o’ brand-new shoes an’ a solid gol’ finguh 
ring.” 

Mr. Dukes was appreciably surprised 
when Mammy appeared in the store and 
asked to be shown what he had in the 
way of a “best robe.” She finally made 
her meaning clear and, after much search- 
ing, Mr. Dukes managed to find, among 
a hodgepodge of odds and ends, an old 
gaudily-flowered bathrobe. Mammy bought 
it without haggling over the price. She 
also purchased a pair of patent-leather 
shoes. It was not necessary to buy a 
ring, since she already had one—a present 
from her former master upon the occasion 
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of her marriage. Being satisfied now that 
all things were in readiness, she settled 
down to wait, in a state of supreme spiri- 
tual exaltation, the consummation of scrip- 
tural prophecy. 


U PON the day set for Jodey’s return, 

Judge Westbrook drove to Clinton in 
his car. He met the train which brought 
the wanderer home; for half an hour he 
engaged Jodey in earnest- conversation. 
Then he left in his car, alone. 

Three hours after Judge Westbrook had 
driven up to his home—an hour longer 
than it would have taken a man ordinarily 
to make the six-mile walk—Jodey came, 
afoot, into Westville. Pausing only long 
enough for the briefest of greetings to those 
who had known him, he hurried through 
the little town, past the cedar-bordered 
walk that led to the Westbrook mansion, 
down the long, dusty mile that led to his 
mother’s cabin. 

Mammy, standing in the doorway, saw 
him coming, as did the father in the 
parable, while he was yet afar off. As he 
drew nearer, even her weak old eyes could 
see that the overalls which he was wear- 
ing were patched in places—even soiled. 
He was plainly in need of new shoes, too. 
A disreputable-looking cap, with the visor 
half torn off, perched dispiritedly upon 
one side of his head. The suitcase which 
he carried was sadly battered, as though 
it had seen much rough usage. But Mam- 
my, seeing these things, rejoiced in her 
heart. With faltering footsteps she tot- 
tered down the little brick- and flower- 
bordered walk to meet him. Then she fell 
upon his neck and wept. 

She dried her tears presently and, turn- 
ing about, faced the cabin. 

“Fotch out de bes’ robe an’ de new 
shoes,” she commanded with quiet dig- 
nity, “an’ put ’em on ’im!” 

With the words, two little negro girls, 
wide-eyed and awe-stricken, appeared 
from the interior of the cabin. One of 
them bore a gayly-colored bathrobe; the 
other carried a pair of patent-leather shoes. 


[? was on the third day after Jodey’s 

return that Miss Virginia received a 
brief note from Dr. Snowdoun. She hur- 
ried at once to Mammy’s cabin. As she 
entered the sleeping-room, still spotless 
from its many scrubbings, the doctor, 
standing near Mammy’s bedside, bowed 
gravely. The old woman appeared to be 
asleep. Jodey sat near an open window 
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and, although the day was warm, he was 
enveloped in a flowing multicolored bath- 
robe. A can of peaches, opened, with a fork 
laid across the top, rested upon the sill. 

Miss Virginia crossed the room softly 
and took the familiar Bible from the man- 
tel. As she seated herself near the head 
of Mammy’s bed, the old woman stirred 
slightly. With the movement, Jodey 
seized the can of peaches. Spearing the 
luscious half of one of them upon the 
fork, he paused with it half-way to his 
mouth. Miss Virginia saw a gold ring 
gleaming dully from between the first 
and second joint of one little finger. 
But there was nothing ludicrous, not the 
slightest suggestion of the bizarre, in his 
dress or pose. Both Dr. Snowdoun and 
Miss Virginia understood. 

Presently Mammy opened her eyes. Her 
glance sought out Jodey. He ate the half 
cf the peach gravely. Mammy smiled 
happily. Then she saw Miss Virginia. 
Again sh2 smiled. 

Miss Virginia held up the Bible. “Shall 
I read to you, Mammy?” she asked gently. 

Mammy’s answer was scarcely audible. 
“Piease’m, Honey.” 

It seemed that, of its own accord, the 
book opened at the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Miss Virginia 
began to read: 

“And he said, A certain man had two 
sons—” 

“Not dat’n.... please’m,” Mammy 
whispered weakly. “Hit’s done come. . 
true. De yuthuh one... ’bout de valley 
an’... deshadduh .. .” Her voice trail- 
ed away into nothingness. 


ISS VIRGINIA’S slender white hands 

fluttered the pages softly. Then, as 
she read the beautiful Shepherd Psalm, 
Mammy’s eyes closed like those of a tired 
child. Once she sighed faintly. Her 
breathing became inaudible. Presently 
the reading was finished. Miss Virginia 
closed the book. Mammy lay still, a smile 
on her wrinkled face. Dr. Snowdoun, in- 
terpreting the question in Miss Virginia’s 
eyes, bowed his head slowly. 

Through the open window came the 
odor, faintly sweet, of China blossoms. 
Once more Miss Virginia’s hands turned 
the leaves of the book. And then, as 
though in justification of her thoughts, 
she read aloud, softly: 

“‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’ ” 
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“SUN UP” 


A Play of Carolina Perfecto Flavor 
By LULA VOLLMER 


T is no exag- 
| geration to say 

that Lula Voll- 
mer, author of 
“Sun Up” and “The 
Shame Woman,” is 
an- American folk- 
play-maker second 
only in contempo- 
rary importance to 
Bugene O’Neili, 
whom she has suc- 
ceeded as a Green- 
wich Village “dis- 
covery.” We do 
not know whether 
Miss Vollmer was 
to the manor, or 
cabin, born in the 
Carolina moun- 
tains, or whether 
she is a diligent 
reader of Miss 
Murfree and other 
historians of the 
“moonshine” coun- 
try, but we hearti- 
ly agree with the 
métropolitan crit- 


she has blown the 

breath of life into each and every char- 
acter in “Sun Up” and has made them 
as acute as a sore thumb. 

Produced first at the Provincetown 
Theater and then “jumped” to the 
Lenox Hill Theater, both somewhere in 
New York, this “most beloved Amer- 
ican folk-play,” as so advertized by its 
producer, Lee Kugel, is admitted by the 
New York Herald to be comparable to 
the best offerings of the Russian players 
in their American invasion. The World 
critic calls it “a play rich in observa- 
tion of American life’; the Times 
critic catalogues it as “the first dem- 





SHE IS DISCUSSED IN THE SAME BREATH 
WITH EUGENE O’NEILL 

Lula Vollmer, author of -“Sun Up,” 

the thin but slowly growing ranks of Ameri- 
can play-writing geniuses. 


onstration of a 
play-writing talent 
that, undeniably 
crude and uncer- 
tain, nevertheless 
holds forth the 
clear promise of 
better things,” and 
the Evening Tele- 
gram parades it as 
“a masterly play, 
acted in a manner 
worthy of its con- 
tent.” This is the 
choral note. 

The story of the 
play is spun of the 
fact that there is 
no by-product of 
complex American- 
ism more definite, 
more picturesque 
or more tragic in 
its ignorance than 
the traffic in moon- 
shine whiskey— 
the conflict of the 
natives with the 
revenue officers, 
and the family 
feuds back in the 
Tennessee, Carolina and other moun- 
tains. The firm conviction that “get- 
ting” a member of an enemy family or 
a revenue officer is a point of great 
honor has in many cases become a sort 
of fanaticism. 

Widow Cagle, admirably portrayed by 
Lucille La Verne, has lived sixty years 
in drab ignorance of almost everything 
worth while in life. She has never 
learned to read or write and has never 
traveled as far, even, as the little town 
nearest her farm. When her son Rufe 
(Alan Birmingham) is drafted into the 
army for the World War, she steels 


has joined 
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herself to see him go, in that he feels 
that it is for the best. There is some 
satisfaction in knowing that her son is 
going to fight the “Yankees.” 

The flavor of the drama is evidenced 
early in the first act when Pap Todd, a 
bibulous neighbor of the Cagles, drops 
in to see the Widow and announces that 
“thar’s goin’ to be war” and that her 
son Rufe will probably be drafted. She 
scorns the idea of his enlisting in such 
a cause and repeats her sentiments later 
when Sheriff Weeks appears and in- 
forms her in the presence of Emmy, 
her brother Bud and others, that “every 
man between twenty-one and thirty-one 
has got to register.” 

MRs. Whut you 
mean? 

SHERIFF. Why, sign his name, and tell 
the Government where he lives. 


CAGLE. Register? 


Topp. They didn’t do that in Sixty- 
three. 

Mrs. CAGLE. Whut for? 

SHERIFF. So they can know where to 


find ’em when they get ready for them 
to fight. They’ve got to do it to-day, too. 
(Turning toward Rufe.) Rufe, you and 
Bud will both have to register. 

Mrs. CaGLe. No, they won’t. That’s all 
tomerot. 

SHERIFF. Yes, they will. It’s the law, 
and if they don’t register the Government 
will deal with them. Shoot ’em down, I 
recken, like deserters. 

Bup. (Stops whistling. Frightened.) 
Shoot me? Whut I got to do keep from 
gittin’ shot? 

Mrs. CAGLE. Nothin’, Bud, nothin’. 

SHERIFF. Yes, Bud, you got to go to 
town to-day, in the hall jest this side the 
depot, and give ’em your name, your age, 
and tell ’em where you live. (Bud looks 
from one face to the other, then goes on 
whistling.) 

Mrs. CAGLE. No, ye don’t, Bud. Ye 
stay right here, and plant yo’ corn. 
Whut’s the law got to do with you and 


Rufe? 
RuFe. But, Mom— ; 
Mrs. CacLe. Ye got a gun, ain’t yo? 


That’s as much as the law’s got. 

SHERIFF. But Mis’ Cagle, the country 
is at war. You ferget they owe the 
Government something. 

Mrs. CAGLe. (Springing up.) Whut does 
Rufe or Bud owe the Guv’ment? The 
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Guv’ment kept Bud’s daddy in jail for 
twenty year because he tried to make an 
honest living outen the corn he planted 
and raised. Whut did the Guv’ment do 
to Rufe’s papa? Shot him dead. Shot 
him in the back while he wuz a pro- 
tectin’ his own property. Fight? Well, 
I reckon if either one of them boys fight, 
hit will be their own fight, and again, not 
fer the Guv’ment. 


Later the Sheriff and Emmy have a 
heart-to-heart talk, during which the 
former asks the girl to marry him 
rather than Rufe, who is going away. 


SHERIFF. I’ve told you that I love yer, 
and I figure there’s a little love in your 
heart for somebody, ain’t there? 

Emmy. I reckon so. 

SHERIFF. Well, is it for me? 

Emmy. I ain’t sayin’ jest yet. 

SHERIFF. Well, seein’ us together, I’m 
willing to take my chances with Rufe. 
I’ll let you choose between me and him. 
But I’ll say this much in my favor. As 
conditions air, Rufe has got to go to war. 
I ain’t. You stand more chance of being 
Widow Cagle than you do of being Widow 
Weeks. 


Emmy. (With great interest.) Is that 
whar Rufe’s goin’? To war? 

SHERIFF. Yes, he will have to go and 
fight. 


EmMMy. How come you don’t have to go? 

SHERIFF. Well, I’m an officer of the 
law; and besides, I’m a little over the age 
limit. 

Emmy. Ye too old to go? 

SHERIFF. No, not too old. I could go, 
but it ain’t compulsory. 


Emmy. Rufe don’t have to go, neither. ~ 


SHERIFF. Yes, he will have to go. 
Emmy. When? 
SHERIFF. Pretty soon. Now you think 


it over, Miss Emmy, and you'll say it’s 
better all the way ’round to be Mis’ 
Weeks, wife of Sheriff Weeks—. 


The girl rejects the Sheriff and, as 
the curtain falls on the first act, pledges 
herself to Rufe, who has “done gone 
and registered.” 

In the second act, Rufe tells his 
mother that he has paid Bud to finish 
the Fall work on the little farm, with 
the money “he’d been savin’ for his 


schoolin’. 


‘ 
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Mrs. CAGLe. I didn’t want ye to spend 


that, son. 

RuFe. Well, I heard the Government 
wuz a goin’ ter pay us wages. 

Mrs. CAGLE. ’Tain’t so. 

RuFE. Maybe it is, Mom. If it is I 


kin save that all the time I’m gone, be- 
cause they say we won’t need no money 
in France. 

Mrs. CaGLeE. Whar is France? 

Rure. I don’t know. I heared it wuz 
‘bout forty miles ’tother side of Ashe- 
ville. 

Mrs. CaGLe. Going a mighty long ways 
to fight, seems ter me. 

RuFe. Maybe it ain’t so far. 
wuz ole man Todd that told me. 


Think it 


Mrs. CAGLeE. I reckon he thinks he’s 
been thar. 
RuFe. I reckon. 


Rufe reveals his character in a few 
words to his mother, who assures him 
that his “pap” was a fine man, and a 
victim of the Government. 


RuFe. I know he wuz. . . . Sometimes, 
Mom, I’ve felt that you thought I wuzn’t 
like my pap—that I wuz one of them 
skeered kind because I wouldn’t make 
whiskey. 

Mrs. CaGLE. No, I never thought ye 
wuz askeered, but I thought ye wuz kind 
o’ foolish not to make money the easy 
way. Heap easier ter make moonshine 
than hit is to make a crap. 

RuFE. Well, Mon, it’s like this. I ain’t 
afeered o’ nothin’. Ye ought ter know 
that, but I don’t believe in whiskey. It’s 
bad stuff. I don’t drink it myself, and I 
don’t want to sell it to nobody. Look at 
ole man Todd. He made it, and he drunk 
it, too. Bud told me jest t’other day 
that he knowed he would have more sense 
if the ole man hadn’t bin seech a drunk- 
ard. Jest look whut corn juice has made 
outen that ole man. 

Mrs. CaGLe. Well, if whiskey hadn’t 
done it, killin’, or somethin’ else would 
have. He wuz jest naturally born without 
any backbone. 


Ending the argument, Rufe says, in 
explanation of his decision to join the 
army: 


Rure. Mom, it’s because I’m pap’s son 
that I want to go. He died for what he 
thought wuz right. Why, Mom, way back 
fifty years ago even old pap Todd had a 
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chance to fight the Yankees. Now, Mom, 
it’s fer ye, and the ole wimen like ye, and 
fer the little helpless children that I want 
to go. They say they air goin’ to make 
us slaves this time. We air almost slaves 
now, bein’ so poor, but it could be worse, 
Mom. Ye know I kin shoot like hell. No- 
body kin handle an ole gun any better than 
I kin. Ain’t ye willin’ to trust me, Mom? 
Ain’t ye willin’ fer me to go? 

Mrs. CaGLE. Ye air yo’ own man, son. 
I ain’t one to hold ye back if ye air set 
on goin’. But don’t ye let ’em make ye 
go, or scare ye into goin’. 


An immediate wedding is decided 
upon and the local minister (Burnside 
Babcock) makes Rufe and Emmy man 
and wife. They are left alone. 


EMMY. (Quickly throwing her arms 
about him. He holds her in a close em- 
brace.) Oh, Rufe, cain’t yer stay? Why 
do ye have to go? Why do ye have to 
leave me? 

RuFE. Don’t, little woman, ye most 
break my heart. I don’t want ter leave ye. 

Emmy. Then why do ye go? 

RuFE. I have to go, Emmy. 
I’d be ashamed not to go. 

Emmy. Cain’t ye wait a week, Rufe? 
Maybe the war will be over then. 

RuFE. No, Emmy, I cain’t. Don’t tell 
Mom, but I’m whut they call drafted. 
They have called my name, and I’ve got 
to be there to-morrow, some time. 

Emmy. In France? 

RuFE. I reckon. 

Emmy. (Passionately.) Then they air 
a forcin’ ye to go? 

RuFB: (Shakes his head.) No, I don’t 
have to go. I could stay and hide right 
here on my place, and they would never 
find me, but I’d be ashamed to face ye 
and Mom if I - ayed, Emmy. 

Emmy. Bet why, Rufe? 

RuFE. I cain’t explain it. I don’t ex- 
actly know; I ain’t go no education, yet, 
and I couldn’t understand all the soldiers 
I talked to told me. But hit’s something 
like this, honey. This here country is 
ourn, ’cause God let us be born here. 
(Mrs. Cagle stands in doorway. Rufe and 
Emmy do not see her.) It’s fed us, and 
kinder brung us up. We love it, don’t 
we, Emmy? 

Emmy. Yes, Rufe, but— 

RuFe. Yes we do. I do, Emmy: I love 
every rock and every tree and every hill 


That is, 
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’round her. (Points.) Out thar on that 
hill my pap died for what he thought wuz 
right. He’s at rest down thar in the valley 
near to your maw. Some day Mom will lie 
there, and you, and maybe—me. Hit’s 
ours, Emmy. We don’t own all the land, 
but hit’s ourn jest the same, to love and 
enjoy ’cause God A’mighty give it to us. 
There’s a lot o’ folks, Emmy, that’s got a 
home somew’ers else that wants ourn, 
too. I got to go help defend my hills and 
my home and my wimen folks, ain’t I, 
honey? 


When Rufe takes his leave his 
spartan mother refuses to kiss him, 
calling such an emotional demonstra- 
tion “foolishness,” and charging him 
to “shoot to kill.’ 

In the third act, the time of which 
is a stormy night in the following 
winter, the Widow Cagle is discovered 
alone in the cabin when a stranger 
(Burdette Kappes), who has lost his 
way in the snow, knocks at the door, 
is admitted and given food. It de- 
velops that he is a deserter from a 
training camp. Presently the voice of 
the Sheriff is heard outside demanding 
admission. Mrs. Cagle hides the 
stranger in Emmy’s bedroom. The 
cabin is searched, but the fugitive is 
not found. Emmy enters, and presently 
is asked to read to her illiterate mother- 
in-law a letter delivered that evening 
and presumably from Rufe. 


Mrs. CAGLE. Read the inside, Emmy. 

Emmy. (Reading, cries out.) ’Tain’t 
from Rufe. ’Tain’t from him. 

Mrs. CaGLe. (Fiercely.) Who’s it 
from? 

Emmy. I cain’t read it. I cain’t read 


it. 

Mrs. CaGLte. (Takes the letter from 
the girl and stares at it.) Great God, 
why didn’t Ye l’arn me how to read? 
(Hands the letter back to Emmy.) Spell 
it out, Emmy. Maybe the stranger kin 
help ye. 

Emmy. (Sobs as she takes the letter. 
The stranger starts forward as if to take 
the letter, but stops.) I’m so afeered—. 

STRANGER. I’ll help you. | 

Emmy. (Spells out a letter or two and 
then speaks the name.) M-r-s L— That’s 
yo’ name. Mis’ Liza Cagle. We r-e- 
g-r-e-t— 
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STRANGER—That means—are sorry. 
Mrs. CAGLE. (Repeats.) We air 

sorry—. 

Emmy. To i-n-f-o-r-m—. 

STRANGER. That means—to tell—. 
Mrs. CAGLE. We air sorry to tell—. 
Emmy. You—that—your—son, Rufe 

Cagle, d-i-e-d—. 

Mrs. CAGLE. (Repeats, standing erect 


and rigid, but she does not evidence any 
great emotion otherwise.) DIED— 

Emmy. (Sobbing as she sinks into a 
chair.) O, Mom, Mom— 

STRANGER. (Taking the missive from 
her hand and reading.) February fifth, 
in action. That means he died—fighting. 

Mrs. CAGLE. (Very calmly, but with 
deep emotion.) It means my boy is dead. 
It means the law’s got my boy, same as 
his pop. 


Scene two shows the cabin interior 
just before sun up the next morning. 
Mrs. Cagle has passed a sleepless night 
seated before the fire. She. awakens 
Emmy and calls the stranger from 
the next room. They breakfast. The 
Sheriff returns, notes that a third plate 
is set on the table, although the fugitive 
has resumed his hiding place. 


Mrs. CAGLE. (Ignoring the Sheriff.) 
I reckon ye can clear up the table, Emmy, 
and I’ll bring in a little more wood. 

EmMMy. Yes, Mom. I'll bring in the 
wood, too, if ye kin wait. 

SHERIFF. I reckon your company come 
last night after I left? 

Mrs. CAGLE. No, he got here last night 
jest before ye did. 

SHERIFF. Where wuz he? 

Mrs. CAGLE. Under the tater pile. 

SHERIFF. I kinder thought so. Well, 
I’m_ mighty sorry to disobleege you, or 
your company, Mis’ Cagle, but law is law. 

Mrs. CAGLE. Don’t ye know no other 
word but law, Jim Weeks? Why don’t 
ye put yo’ law to some use? If ye want 
to fight, why don’t ye go fight the Yankees 
like Rufe? Ain’t you fitten to use yo’ 
law again nothin’ but wimen and men 
folks whut’z without guns? 

SHERIFF. Now, Mis’ Cagle, all this talk 
ain’t goin’ to soften my heart to let this 
deserter go. 

Mrs. CAGLe. I ain’t tryin’ to soften yo’ 
heart. Ye air goin’ to let the stranger 

(Continued on page 713) 
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Drama and Art STAGING MOONSHINE FOLK 


WIDOW CAGLE (LUCILLE LA VERNE) DEFIES THE LAW IN “SUN UP” 


Supporting. her in this “most beloved: American folk-play” are Alan Birmingham, Paul 
Hunt, Owen Meech, Anne Elstner, Burdette Kappes and others. 
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A SPARTAN SOUTHERN CHARACTER IN ACTION 


Widow Cagle, in “Sun Up,” is quick of tongue and trigger, is fond of her pipe and has 
dramatic “pipe dreams.” 
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SETTING BUDDHIST ART TO MUSIC 
IN ACTION 


Anna Pavlowa and Laurent Novikoff, in the 

new ballet ““Ajanta,"’ touring America, man- 

age to generate a new terpsichorean thrill in 
the theater. 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN PICTURES LIFE AS HE SEES IT IN “A WOMAN OF PARIS” 
This first “‘serious’’ picture to be written and directed by himself features Edna Purviance 
and Adolphe Menjou as flesh-and-blood people of screen importance. 





Drama and Art A LONDON DRAMATIC SENSATION 


" e P. ae eye” - ee ‘ eae PR ad 


SHAW CALLS THIS THE “GREATEST POETIC PLAY SINCE SHAKESPEARE” 
It is “Hassan,” by James Elroy Flecker, who did not live to see his play become the 
London rage in advance of its American production. 
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PRONOUNCED A “PERFECT” 
REMBRANDT 
The late J. Pierpont Morgan offered a 
million dollars for this famous portrait of 
Jan Six (in the Six collection in Amsterdam), 
admitted by Dr. John C. Van Dyke, in his 
new and sensational book on Rembrandt, to 
be a real and perfect example of the master’s 
work. See article on Rembrandt controversy, 


page 689. 
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IMPORTANT EXHIBITS IN THE REMBRANDT CONTROVERSY 


The “Sleeping Woman” (below) is the work of Rembrandt's pupil, Nicolaes Maes. Was 
the “Woman Cutting Her Nails” (above), credited to Rembrandt, also by Maes? 
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ART IN CHRISTMAS CRIBS 
This “Adoration of the Shepherds,”’ the figure heads done in clay and the limbs carved 
of wood, is a fine specimen of wood carvings which the Oberammergau folk are soon to 
exhibit in this country. 
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(Continued from page 704) 
go, anyway. He ain’t no deserter. He 
ain’t nothin’ more than a boy. He wuz 
homesick, and he is a goin’ back to war 
this mornin’. 
SHERIFF. 
to—. 
Mrs. CAGLE. 
him, Jim Weeks. 
SHERIFF. Well, now, Mis’ Cagle, me 
and your son had some differences, of 
course, but after all I ain’t got nothin’ 


But Mis’ Cagle, I’m obleeged 


Ye ain’t a goin’ to tech 


agin Rufe. 

Mrs. CaGLeE. Whut’s Rufe got to do 
with it? 

SHERIFF. Well, there ain’t no use of 


you denying that Rufe’s run away, and 
come home. 


Mrs. CacGue. (Looking at him im 
amazement. Emmy bursts into tears. 
Mrs. Cagle speaks very quietly.) Rufe? 
No, Sheriff, Rufe ain’t come home. (She 


throws a shawl over her head and goes 
out the front door. The Sheriff goes to- 
ward Emmy and makes an effort to com- 
fort her.) 

SHERIFF. Now, Miss Emmy, don’t 
take it so hard. I’d most rather give up 
my job than to make you cry. Of course, 
Rufe took the woman I loved, but I ain’t 
a holdin’ that agin him. I calculated he 
wuz the best man to do it, but this here 
is a case where I have to do my duty. If 
he will come out and give hisself up, and 
don’t make no trouble, why, fer yo’ sake 
I’ll do whut I can fer him. Whar is he? 

Emmy. Whar is he? He is a lyin’ 
dead out thar on the battlefield whar he 
wuz a fightin’. 


SHERIFF. (With great surprise.) Rufe 
ain’t dead? 

Emmy. Yes, Mom got the letter last 
night. 

SHERIFF. I’m sorry. They didn’t tell 


me the name and I didn’t look at the 
warrant. Bob had it in his pocket. I 
thought this here deserter wuz him. Mis’ 
Cagle didn’t say nothin’ to me—I wisht 
him better luck than that. 

Emmy. (Angrily.) I don’t believe ye. 
Ye come here to take him to jail. I know 
ye did, and if he’d a bin here instead of 
this poor boy that is—if he’d a come to 
see me and Mom instead o’ dyin’, ye would 
a took him, ye would. 

SHERIFF. But Miss Emmy. 

Emmy. Ye would a took him to jail jest 
because ye had the power. Once last 
summer I thought I’d marry ye instead of 
Rufe, because I kinder looked up to ye 
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as standin’ for whut wuz right. I 
thought ye wuz brave, but that day Rufe 
registered I come to know that Rufe wuz 
the man that wuzn’t askeered. 


The Sheriff goes out to consult with 
a posse of deputies. Mrs. Cagle sum- 
mons the stranger, gets firearms and 
prepares to stand a siege. The Sheriff 
calls a truce and is readmitted to the 
cabin, the stranger retreating to the 
next room, ~ 


SHERIFF. No use for gun play, Mis’ 
Cagle. I ain’t after touchin’ ye. (He 
comes close to her and speaks in a low 
voice.) My deputies have jest come, and 
they brung me the name of this here de- 
serter. (He takes a paper from inside 
pocket.) Hit mought be interestin’ for 
ye to know who it is ye air riskin’ yo’ 
own liberty to hide. 

Mrs. CAGLE. In my house, Jim Weeks, 
we ask no man his name. 

SHERIFF. In this case it mought have 
been better if yer had. (He reads from 
the paper in a low voice.) This is a war- 
rant for the arrest of Zeb Turner, Jr. 

Mrs. CAGLE. (Repeats.) Zeb Turner? 
(Pause. She shakes her head.) No, ye 
air wrong, Sheriff. Zeb Turner air old. 
The Stranger ain’t no more than a boy. 

SHERIFF. Yes, Miss Cagle, but this is 
Zeb Turner, Junior. That means—son— 
of—Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. CAGLeE. (Rigid with emotion.) 
Ye mean this boy air—the son—of my 
man’s murderer? 


Presently this startling fact is 
confirmed by the stranger himself. 
Whereupon: 

Mrs. CAGLE. (Armed with a shotgun.) 


If ye’ve got a gun, stranger, use hit. The 
feud will give ye a chance, the law won’t. 
STRANGER. I have no gun. 

Mrs. CAGLE. Thar’s Bud’s. 
ye time to reach hit. 

STRANGER. Why, I can’t fight you, Mrs. 
Cagle. 

Mrs. CAGLE. I’m givin’ ye a chance. 


I'll give 


STRANGER. I can’t take it. 
Mrs CaGuy. Then ye better run. 
STRANGER. Mrs. Cagle, think what you 


are about to do. They will take your life 
for this. UVon’t you know that? (Stranger 
shows his fear of her.) 

Mrs. CAGLE, My life! Whut does that 
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. matter? They’ve took every life that be- 
longed to me. My pap’s—my man’s—my 
son’s—my little son’s life, they took hit, 
them that hide behind a thing called law 
—them that shoots in the dark—them that 
kill men whut’s without guns. 


Emmy intercedes for the stranger. 
The old woman is torn by conflicting 


emotions. She falls into a sort of 
trance. Martial music is heard in the 
distance. Mrs. Cagle mumbles, “Yes, 
son.” : 

Emmy. Mom, whut is hit? 


Mrs. CaGLe. Be quiet, I tell ye. Whut 
is it, son?—yes—yes— (She turns to the 
others, listening as she speaks.) Cain’t 
ye hear him speakin’? 

Emmy. No, Mom. 

Mrs. CaAGLe. (After a pause.) Say 
hit again, son, so’s I kin tell them. 
(There is a pause, and then:) Yes, son— 
whut else? (Pause.) Whut else, son? 
(She strains to hear more but it does not 
come. The music stops. She turns to the 
others. The gun slips to the floor.) 
Didn’t none of ye hear him speakin’? 

Emmy. No, Mom. We didn’t hear him. 

Mrs. CaAGLe. I heard him jest as plain. 

Emmy. Ye must a thought ye heared 
him, Mom. The dead cain’t come back. 
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Mrs. CaGLeE. I reckon my love went 
on—out yonder and reached him. 

STRANGER. And he told you— 

Mrs. CAGLE. He told me what to do. I 
reckon ye better go, stranger. 

STRANGER. You mean— 

Mrs. CAGLE. I mean the hate of the 
feud air gone out of me. He said he 
wa’n’t no more to me than other women’s 
sons air to them. Go home, stranger, if 
ye kin. 


‘She assists in disguising him and 
directs him how to escape through the 
woods. He goes. The Sheriff returns, 
hears what has happened, and places 
the old woman in custody. 


Mrs. CaGLe. (Finishing the hearth, 
draws her shawl over her head again, and 
stopping at the door, fingers Rufe’s hoe. 
The music comes again—soft, and seem- 
ingly from far away. She listens, and 
hearing no voice, speaks:) I heared ye, 
Rufe. I never knowed nothin’ about lovin’ 
anything but ye—till ye died. I know 
now hit’s the lovin’ them all that counts. 
Hit wuz sundown when ye left me, Rufe— 
(The morning sun, just rising, comes in 
through the window.) Hit’s sunup now, 
and I’m hopin’ God Almighty is a taken’ 
keer of ye—Rufe. 





MASTER MUSICANS ARE DESCRIBED 
AS EVIL INFLUENCES 


HAT great composers, for no 
other reason than because they 
are great, exercise an evil influ- 

ence, and that the really valuable ser- 
vices have been rendered to the 
progress of the art, not by the famous 
classical masters, but by “a certain 
number of men who, comparatively in- 
significant as regards their own work, 
did an incalculable amount of pioneer 
work and thus became, if not towering 
figures in musical history, constructive 
influences that are scarcely ever rated 
at their full value,” is declared by Eric 
Blom, a critic of authority, in the 
Musical Quarterly. 

It sounds heretical, he confesses, to 
describe Beethoven, Wagner or Brahms 
as destructive influences, “yet no other 


conclusion is logicallly possible.” It does 
not detract from the merits of any 
master’s work, judged abstractly, for 
“influence and achievement are dia- 
metrically opposed values, and it may 
be generally observed in the case of 
any great master that the greater the 
latter the more unwholesome the for- 
mer.” 

The only reason, we are assured, why 
such a transcendent master as Bach 
was not a harmful influence is that no 
other musician ventured to follow him, 
not even his sons. Bach was not real- 
ly known, much less understood, until, 
about three-quarters of a century later, 
Mendelssohn discovered him. “Had he 
been imitated, there is no doubt that 
he would have made no exception to the 
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rule, and would have been a formidable 
obstacle to the progress of music. It 
is true that Mendelssohn did try to 
imitate him, but his individuality lay 
in too different a direction and it was, 
whatever may be thought of it, too 
strong to come completely under the 
sway of any other master. It was the 
fact that he was unsuccessful in his 
discipleship that saved him.” 

The case of Mozart is different and 
more difficult to fit in with the theory. 
He was part of a movement, a link in a 
chain. He went as he came, like a 
comet, and is declared to have left no 
trace of any beneficial influence behind 
him. 

If, this iconoclastic writer goes on 
to say, Mozart had no influence at all, 
either good or bad, Beethoven, on the 
other hand, wielded the destructive 
power over German instrumental music 
that Wagner was later destined to 
wield over German opera. Both were 
giants who by the sheer weight of their 
genius realized all that their particular 
forms of art were capable of. The 
numerous composers who attempted to 
walk in their paths found that all the 
flowers had been gathered before them 
and that they led to nothing but an arid 
waste. The only two nineteenth-cen- 
tury German composers who opened up 
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a few new well-springs, which have 
now in their turn run dry, are admitted 
to be the relatively unimportant Men- 
delssohn and the often sublime, but un- 
equal, Schumann. Schubert, like Mo- 
zart, was a genius without a successor. 

Passing on to other eminent compos- 
ers, we read that while Brahms was 
busy “ruining absolute music,’”’ Wagner 
strove to lead opera to perfection and 
to perdition. “He reached the summit 
of what can be achieved in his own 
province by logically carrying out the 
idea of the leading-motive, which he 
had by no means invented, but which 
was bequeathed to him by many earlier 
composers, including Gluck and Weber. 
The interest had accumulated to a re- 
spectable fortune in the hands of the 
Bayreuth master, but after him it was 
distributed to so many smaller people 
that none of them found it an appreci- 
able addition to their wealth.” 

Who can have had any beneficial in- 
fluence on the evolution of music, if all 
the great masters proved so deterrent? 
Mr. Blom reiterates that there is an 
enormous number of what the world 
would call second-rate composers, who 
have contributed, often very unobtru- 
sively, to the amazing progress the 
youngest of all the arts has made in 
the course of a few centuries. 





CHARLIE CHAPLIN BECOMES A 
MOTION- PICTURE REFORMER 


the Rubicon in becoming an 

author-director-producer of mo- 
tion pictures such as show the reverse 
side of the custard pie. His first 
“serious” picture, released by the Unit- 
ed Artists Comporation, is “A Woman 
of Paris,” featuring Edna Purviance 
in the “story of a woman’s heart, carry- 
ing with it the supreme problem of the 
ages—humanity being composed not of 
heroes and villains, but of men and 
women, and all of their passions, both 
good and bad, have been given them. by 
God. They sin only in blindness, and it 
is the ignorant only who condemn their 


C ‘tte. Ru CHAPLIN has crossed 


mistakes, in that the wise pity them.” 

Burton Rascoe, literary editor of the 
New York Tribune and a declared hater — 
of motion pictures in general, pro- 
nounces “A Woman of Paris” to be, 
artistically considered, the “most sat- 
isfactory drama, spoken or silent, that 
Broadway has witnessed this season” 
and the “finest example of the serious 
drama of the films that has been offered 
to the public.” 


“What author, including Galsworthy 
and Maugham, would have had the cour- 
age to make the protagonist in a play 
who has always stood for deep-dyed and 
selfish villainy—the rich lover of the kept 
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country girl—a more sympathetic charac- 
ter than the ostensible hero—the country 
girl’s idealistic young country sweetheart? 
Cecil B. de Mille or David Wark Griffith, 
I suspect, and my friend Al Woods I know 
for a certainty, would have given this 
character a pair of glistening black mus- 
tachios, an evil eye, a devilishly cynical 
sneer and such evil intentions that the 
more gullible among the audience would 
begin to hiss him at the first close-up. 
Chaplin has looked about him and found 
that such fellows are sometimes the soul 
of sense and honor, men of cultivation 
and civilized instincts, and somewhat more 
liberally tolerant and sympathetic than 
many of their more unincumbered fel- 
lows. It did not take a great deal of in- 
telligence to see this; but it took a great 
deal of courage, in the face of a tight 
tradition, to project this simple bit of 
reality on the silver screen. This is, may- 
hap, a small point, but it looms large 
when you consider what passes for a mir- 
ror of life on the stage and in the movies.” 


The evolution of the premier slap- 
stick, knockabout comedian into a lead- 
ing artist of the screen is described, 
in the New York Herald, as “one of 
those remarkable transitions that do 
occur in spite of everything.” Chaplin 
is quoted as saying, apropos of this 
picture, that for the past year or more 
he has been rather lonesomely trying 
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to find himself. “When I was making 
this picture, I’d ask the advice of some 
of the best directors and stars in Hol- 
lywood about some of the rather un- 
hackneyed methods I’d think of using 
for an important scene. They’d say: 
‘Personally I like your idea very much, 
but if you’ll take my advice you’ll do 
it in a more conventional fashion, so 
it'll be sure to get across.’”.. 
Further: 


“I’m going to try to make my pictures 
as natural and sincere as possible. Above 
all, to avoid ‘registering’ everything. That 
terrible word ‘register’! It’s the bane of 
the movies. Telling an actor, for instance, 
to ‘register subtlety.’ Can you imagine 
it? People in real life don’t let their ex- 
pressions fly all over their faces. Instead, 
they try to hold back their emotions. So 
I’m going to try to have my actors indi- 
cate emotion indirectly, by repression— 
which is the only true way. 

“The hero to-day is always 100 per 
cent. good, the villain is always 100 per 
cent. bad. There is no mixture of good 
and bad, as there is in real existence. 
Consequently everybody knows the villain 
will ‘get his’ in the end. And when they 
see a heroine hanging from the limb of a 
tree over an abyss they know that limb 
is fracture-proof, and she won’t fall... . 
What I want to do is to get intelligent 
people interested in pictures once more.” 





WHAT IT COSTS AMERICA TO BE 
AMUSED 


PPROXIMATELY  $715,170,000 
A was expended in the United 
States during the twelve months 

ended with August for entertainment 
at the movies, circuses, prize - fights, 
music and dramatic performances, 
baseball and other varieties of profes- 
sional entertainment, according to data 
compiled by the Treasury Department. 
Although this total is an estimate, it 
is known to be decidedly close to the 
actual expenditure, since it is based on 
taxes received from admission to places 
of entertainment. The tax, being a flat 
levy of ten per cent. on all admission 
charges exceeding ten cents per person, 


means a Federal revenue of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 a month. The aver- 
age is rising. 

As an instance, expenditures in Au- 
gust for amusement rose to $55,610,- 
000, a gain of eight per cent. over July, 
and an increase of nearly twenty per 
cent. over August, 1922. 

Since then the increase has been 
steady. December, according to tax re- 
ceipts, represents the peak month for 
the theater business. Last December, 
a total of $68,250,000 passed into the 
tills of the theaters. The flow this De- 
cember will run above $75,000,000, it is 
predicted. 
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Special Articles 


JEWISH NATION NOT TO BE? 


717 


ZANGWILL REPORTS ZIONISM TO 
BE DEAD 


This declaration of Israel Zang- 

will to the American Jewish 
Congress, at the first of its recent ses- 
sions in New York City, precipitated 
a storm which still rages with the 
promise of gaining rather than losing 
force. 

There can be no Jewish nation in 
Palestine, the famous author, play- 
wright and scholar warned his co- 
religionists, because all but four per 
cent. of the land is owned by Arabs 
who have no disposition to part with 
it. And even should the land be bought 
from them or expropriated, and the 
Arab population transferred elsewhere 
(as to Mesopotamia), there could still 
be no Jewish nation in Palestine, be- 
cause England holds a mandate over 
the territory. England will encourage 
a Jewish homeland, according to Zang- 
will, but no independent nation. There- 
fore, at best, Palestine can only become 
a new part of the “diaspora,” the dis- 
persed body of Jewry, scattered through 
theworld. 

The Jewish problem lies between 
Palestine and the diaspora, says Zang- 
will. Palestine, a little country about 
the size of Wales, has suffered diminu- 
tion at the hands of French imperial- 
ism which has sliced off the northern 
portion, “while Arab imperialism has 
robbed it of its extensibility eastward.” 
At most it could shelter and feed only 
about one-quarter of the 16,000,000 
Jews of the diaspora. 

Zangwill declared that Lord Balfour’s 
famous declaration about Palestine was 
the work of a sincere man, though it 
had been since reduced to “a scrap of 
white paper.” The blame lay with the 
military administration of Palestine, 
“brazenly overruling the home govern- 
ment. The function of permanent Brit- 
ish officialdom is to curb the generous 
impulses of their transient and embar- 
rassed chiefs and to express the hon- 
orable indiscretions of Ministers in 


“Poms aecta Zionism is dead!” 


language which does not so much con- 
ceal as cancel them.” 

“Thus,” the speaker continued, “our 
synagogues thanked God for the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a Jewish 
home, without noticing that the phrase 
‘a Jewish home in Palestine’ had been 
slyly substituted. ... The truth is 
there is a joint British-Jewish interest 
in Palestine, without which the official- 
dom of the Foreign Office would have 
strangled the Balfour declaration even 
before birth. . . . In some respects it 
might have been better had France and 
England frankly divided Syria between 
them as legitimate spoils of war, leav- 
ing the Jewish people unentangled with 
the ambiguous device of mandate and 
the dubious justice of peace treaties.” 

Though the American Jewish Con- 
gress had anticipated a gloomy message 
from the distinguished speaker, they 
apparently did not foresee so devastat- 
ing an onslaught. Nathan Straus, 
Honorary President of the organiza- 
tion, gave to the newspapers the fol- 
lowing day a sweeping denunciation of 
the author, denying the truth of every- 
thing he said about Zionism, and de- 
claring that were Zangwill his own son 
he would denounce him. Zangwill has 
nevertheless stood his ground, repeated 
his charges and stayed to fight the mat- 
ter out on American soil. 

Before ever he left England, he says, 
he warned the committee which invited 
him to address the Congress that he 
must be permitted to speak his mind 
or he would not sail at all. After his 
arrival in this country, he asserts, great 
pressure was brought to bear to censor 
his speech, and modify its sentiments, 
but without avail. The truth had been 
demanded, and he would give them 
nothing less, no matter how unpalatable 
it might be. 

“The only way to be a Zionist,” ac- 
cording to I. Zangwill, “‘is to be in Zion. 
Ferdinand, the ex-King of Bulgaria, is 
credited with defining a Zionist as a 
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man who pays another man to live in 
Palestine. When one remembers that 
though Zionism is practically financed 
from America only 66 Jews left Amer- 
ica for Palestine in 1922, one sees that 
Ferdinand was not far out. Believe 
me, when I had hopes of the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State, whether in 
Palestine or elsewhere, it never occur- 
red to me that I should not settle there. 
For years my wife and I lived on an 
uncertain footing, never knowing when 
the call might come. ... There is to 
be no Jewish State in Palestine—only 
a development of the Jewish national- 
ity previously existing in Palestine. 
That was formally laid down in the 
Churchill-Samuel White Paper and as 
formally accepted by the Zionist lead- 
ers. My monition ai the great Balfour 
meeting that Mount Zion in labor must 
not produce a mouse has been disre- 
garded.” 

In an interview given to Charles W. 
Wood for the New York World, Mr. 
Zangwill explained the immense value 
which a real Jewish State would have 
for his race, and how it would change 
the world’s attitude toward Jews. “It 
would free the Jew,” he said, “‘to choose 
whether he should give his allegiance 
to the Jewish State or to some other. 
It would relieve the wanderers in other 
countries from the responsibility of 
preserving Jewish traditions and Jew- 
ish culture; for that would then be car- 
ried by the homeland. Then, if an 
individual Jew wished to transfer his 
allegiance to the United States his 
fatherland would have no cause to 
worry about it, and he would have no 
eause to worry about the fatherland. 
The Jew could then act as an individ- 
ual, to a degree that he is not free to 
act to-day. He could permit himself to 
be fused in your melting-pot without 
feeling that he had betrayed his people 
in doing so.” 

Among other highly controversial 
matters touched upon by Zangwill in 
his address to the Jewish Congress 
‘was the question of a Jewish voting 
organization. His point was that so 
long as the political aims of the relig- 
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ious organization were within the State 
and not subversive of it, it is the posi- 
tive duty of the religious organization 
to seek political ends. “If there is no 
Jewish vote to-day it is a disgrace, 
not a policy to be commended. If Jews 
will neither use their vote to protect 
themselves nor to express their ethical 
conceptions, then they do but cumber 
the ground.” There is no danger of 
their voting for narrowly religious in- 
terests, nor out of a Zionist partizan- 
ship. “If the Jews have a politicai 
failing, it is that they are too patriotic 
—were it possible they would be 200 
per cent. American.” 

Samuel Untermyer, the New York 
lawyer, is moved to resentment by this 
Zangwill utterance which has “rightly 
created deeper indignation than any of 
his many other fantastic nostrums. 
The mere thought involves a baseless 
reflection-upon our American patriot- 
ism and cannot be too earnestly de- 
nounced, as it would be by his own 
British fellow citizens if he dared offer 
such a monstrous suggestion to them. 
I suggest that he try it on his own fel- 
low citizens instead of crossing the 
ocean to offer this insult to Americans.” 

The American Hebrew, an influential 
anti-Zionist weekly, commenting on the 
inconsistency of inviting Zangwill. to 
America to tell the truth and the next 
morning denouncing him because he 
had the courage to tell it, declares that 
“what Mr. Zangwill did say was fear- 
less and honest.” They quote the 
speaker on the subject of the fog which 
envelops all parts of Zionist propaganda 
save only the sky-sign, “Give Money!” 
So long as the Zionist organization is 
being fed with funds it will not ac- 
knowledge honorable defeat, for, as 
Zangwill says, “all organizations .cling 
to life, especially when they own 
funds.” Therefore, continues this 
weekly in its leading editorial, “we re- 
turn to our old slogan: Scrap Zionism 
and Build Palestine. This is language 
which the Arabs will understand. Only 
after Zionism has been honorably in- 
terred will the two races work together 
for their common home.” 
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“OWN YOURSELF” 


719 


KIPLING, PREACHING INDIVIDUALISM, 
DENOUNCES TRIBE RULE 


me own myself” —is Rudyard 

Kipling’s maxim for youth, ad- 
dressed to the undergraduates of St. 
Andrews University, Scotland, on his 
recent induction to the office of Lord 
Rector. “For if you have not your ra- 
tions,” he emphasized, adjuring them 
to achieve independence as the first 
qualification for manhood, “you must 
feed out of the hands of your tribe 
with all that that implies.” 

Last year Sir James Barrie made 
the rectorial address to the boys of 
that ancient Scottish seat of learning, 
an address to be forever remembered, 
quoted at the time in CURRENT OPINION. 
He talked of “Courage,” urging with 
extraordinary eloquence the formation 
of a League of Youth to take into its 
own hands the conduct of world affairs 
for protection against its “elders and 
betters.” Thus the creator of Peter 
Pan, the utter individualist, dweller 
within the far-off hermitage of his own 
fancy, pleaded for social unity, inter- 
dependence, leagued youth. 

And now comes Kipling, protagonist 
of ‘Empire, spokesman all his life for 
human solidarity, the virtues of the 
tribe, and the duties of the tribes- 
men in selfless obedience to leadership, 
preaching an almost barbaric indepen- 
dence of the tribe as the highest aim 
for youth. 

“Own yourself!” hecommands. “The 
bidding comes direct as a beam of light 
from that past when man had grown 
into his present shape, which past, 
could we question it, would probably 
refer us to a past immeasurably re- 
moter still whose creature, not yet man, 
felt within him that it was not well to 
jackal round another brute’s kill, even 
though he went hungry for a while.” 

The Barrie and Kipling addresses 
are thus seen to be complement and 
supplement, obverse and reverse, equal- 
ly luminous with truth, a unique and 


“e A T any price that I can pay, let 
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KIPLING HAS BEEN ADMONISHING YOUTH 
TO “OWN ITSELF” 


Photographed after his speech to the boys of 
St. Andrews, holding Felicity Irvine, daughter 
of the head of the Scotch University. 


salutary joint contribution to thought. 

Kipling, who is said to be the first 
recognized poet to be honored with the 
Lord Rectorship at St. Andrews, is re- 
ported to have looked more like an 
Indian rajah than a poet when he was 
installed on October 10. Earlier in the 
day at a religious service in the Uni- 
versity Chapel Mr. Kipling’s cousin, 
Prime Minister Baldwin, was decorated 
with an LL.D. degree. Through that 
ceremony the student body behaved 
with discreet self-restraint, but after 
luncheon -they trooped through the 
streets in uproarious spirits, holding up 
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traffic, singing and chanting their fa- 
mous war-cry “Ygorra.” When they 
finally poured into the Volunteer Hall, 
pandemonium broke loose. 

“Some of the students,” says the 
Manchester Guardian, “were seized un- 
ceremoniously and deprived of their 
shoes and socks. These portions of 
their apparel were used as playful in- 
struments of war, the various sections 
indulging in a battle royal. A fresh 
storm burst as Earl Haig (former Brit- 
ish Comamnder-in-Chief), resplendent 
in his Chancellor’s gown of black and 
gold, walked on to the platform, closely 
followed by Kipling, Premier Baldwin, 
members of the faculty and others, all 
wearing robes of varied hue.” 

Then Kipling was presented for his 
degree and stood forth to deliver his 
address, the hubbub subsiding. It was 
the old-time Kipling of Mowgli days, 
asserting his leadership. ‘Indepen- 
dence” was his subject, said he, and 
quoted Robert Burns for a “text.” 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gold by every wile 
That’s justified by honor— 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for the train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


“Independence means, ‘Let every her- 
ring hang by its own head.’ It signifies 
the blessed state of hanging on to as few 
persons and things as possible, and it 
leads up to the singular privilege of a 
man owning himself. 

“Science tells us that man did not begin 
life on the ground, but lived first among 
treetops. .. . Not till he abandoned his 
family tree and associated himself with 
his fellows on the flat for predatory or 
homicidal purposes did he sacrifice his 
personal independence.” ... 


At some period one or another of 
those early ancestors must have de- 
cided that he wanted above everything 
to “escape for a while from the sight 
and the sound and the smell of his 
tribe.” It may have been a delightful, 
or an abominable tribe, but in any 
event, for the time he was fed up witk 
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it. Therefore, in all probability refer- 
ring his impulse to solitude to his 
Totem, his Guardian Spirit, or other 
Personal God, he set about providing 
himself with an advance supply of food. 


“The power that possessed him was a 
desire to own himself for a while... . 
Morally his action was unassailable; his 
personal God had dictated it. Materially 
his justification for his departure from 
the normal was the greasy, inconspicuous 
packet of iron rations on his shoulder. 
. . . Because, if a man has not his rations 
in advance for an excursion of any kind 
that he proposes to himself, he must stay 
with his tribe. He may swear at it. He 
may tell himself and his friends what 
splendid things he would do were he his 
own master, but as his tribe goes so must 
he go—for his belly’s sake. 

“Remember always that, except for the 
appliances we make, the rates at which 
we move ourselves through space, ‘and the 
words we use, nothing in life changes. 
The utmost any generation can do is to 
rebaptize each spiritual and emotional re- 
birth in its own tongue. Then it goes to 
its grave, hot and bothered, because no 
new birth has been vouchsafed for its sal- 
vation. And your generation succeeds to 
an unpromising and dishevelled heritage. 

“It would better suit the spirit of .the 
age if personal independence could. be 
guaranteed for all by some form of..co- 
ordinated action combined with public 
assistance and so forth. Unfortunately 
there are still a few things in this world 
that a man must manage for himself; his 
own independence is one of them. 

“After all, yourself is the only person 
you can by no possibility get away from 
in this life,and maybe in another. It is 
worth a little pains and money to do good 
to him. 

“And the price is worth paying if you 
keep what you have bought. For the 
eternal question still is whether the profit 
of any concession that a man makes to his 
tribe, against the light that is in him, out- 
weighs or justifies his disregard for that 
light. A man may apply his independence 
to what is called worldly advantage and 
discover too late that he laboriously has 
made himself dependent on a mass of ex- 
ternal conditions for the maintenance of 
which he sacrificed himself. So he may be 
festooned with the whole haberdashery of 
success and go to his grave a castaway.” 
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HUMANIZING KNOWLEDGE 721 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON URGES 
DYNAMIC EDUCATION 


N a new book, “The Humanizing 
of Knowledge” (Doran), that is 
slighter than “The Mind in the 

Making,” but has much of the fascina- 
tion of the larger work, Dr. James 
Harvey Robinson, formerly of Colum- 
bia University, now of the New School 
for Social Research in New York City, 
declares that unintelligence is gaining 
ground in the educational world. He 
cites, in support of this statement, the 
politicians in the Kentucky and other 
legislatures who ‘have thought them- 
selves competent to decide whether the 
State should grant funds to any insti- 
tution in which man’s animal extrac- 
tion is taught, and the politicians in 
the New York legislature who provided 
that no one should teach in the schools 
of the State who was known at any 
time to have expressed distrust of our 
institutions. Nothing, he says, could 
be more diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of true education. 
» Fifty years ago, Matthew Arnold de- 
scribed the aim of education as “the 
getting to know on all matters which 
toncern us the best which has been 
thought and said in the world; and 
through this knowledge turning a 
stream of fresh and free thought upon 
our stock notions and habits.” Dr. 
Robinson, in endorsing this definition, 
tries to show that education and free- 
dom, properly understood, should be 
friends, rather than enemies. 

The plight of directors of education 
at the present time is pitiable, he tells 
us: 


“College presidents have to sit up late 
at night reconciling the noble doctrine of 
freedom of teaching with the practical 
necessity of dodging controversial ques- 
tions—for at all costs nothing must hap- 
pen to arouse the resentment of timid 
parents and donors. The college head 
cannot endure the humiliating imputation 
that his teachers are under ‘the wardship 
of an overweening fist,’ as Milton puts it; 
and yet he is constantly haunted by the 


nightmare of the fist which will refuse 
to write any more checks to the order of 
the institution if an instructor is care- 
lessly charged by some ill-informed on- 
looker with ‘Bolshevism,’ ‘radicalism’ or 
‘socialistic leanings.’ 

“For what is perhaps still worse, the 
religious, moral or patriotic critics rarely 
take the trouble to find out what an in- 
structor or text-book writer whom they 
attack really has said or believes. This 
scandalous state of affairs is too little un- 
derstood. Those best informed about it 
are for various reasons disinclined to tell 
all they know. Those who plan out courses 
of study and write books for the schools 
are not free, but must often make very 
humiliating terms with unintelligence. 

“Matthew Arnold’s ideal would be ac- 
cepted in theory by most educators, but 
how very far are we from realizing it in 
practice.” 


The remedy for so lamentable a state 
of affairs can only be found, Dr. Robin- 
son asserts, in the cultivation of a de- 
sire for actual truth. It is really 
amazing, when one comes to think of 
it, how little of the scientific temper 
exists in humanity. An element of 
wish-fulfillment enters into most of our 
beliefs, and the truth of a new idea 
plays an altogether secondary réle. Dr. 
Robinson illustrates his point with a 
reference to the subject of birth-con- 
trol. We argue passionately for or 
against it, but has one in a hundred, 
on either side, any real knowledge of 
the larger questions involved in the re- 
lation of birth-control to disease, men- 
tal deficiency, poverty and the question 
of overpopulation? The trouble with 
us all, both radicals and conservatives, 
is that we make the good and the bad, 
right and wrong, just and unjust, the 
starting point rather than the outcome 
of our inquiries. 

The chief end of education seems to 
Dr. Robinson to be “the encouragement 
of a scientific attitude of mind and a 
full and vivid appreciation of the in- 
herent obstacles that oppose themselves 
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to its successful cultivation in the hu- 
man species.” As first steps toward 
this erid he recommends a new tolerance 
of intelligent divergence of opinion and 
a new “appreciation of the réle of 
knowledge in human planning. In the 
past, science has been too specialized. 
In many ways it is still too specialized. 
Dr. Robinson has reached the conclu- 
sion, asa result. of his many years of 
teaching, that one should choose for in- 
struction, whether one be dealing with 
young or old, some phase of human 
interest, rather than some field of sci- 
entific investigation. Old courses of 
instruction will have to be radically 
remodeled. - New books will have to be 
written. ‘Dr. Robinson speaks enthu- 
siastically of Thorstein Veblen and -H. 
G. Wells: He likes John Dewey’s han- 
dling of ethical problems in “Human 
Nature and Conduct” and Havelock El- 
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lis’ approach to sex in “Little Essays 
of Love and Virtue.” Instruction, he 
says, “ought to be largely devoted to 
the issues upon which the young as 
they grow up should be in a position 
to form an intelligent opinion. They 
should understand that scientific ad- 
vance has greatly altered, and promises 
still further to alter, our environment 
and our notions of ourselves and pos- 
sibly the expediency of existing moral, 
social and industrial standards.” He 
adds: 


“We should have a dynamic education 
te fit a dynamic world. The world should 
not be presented to students as happily 
standardized, but as urgently demanding 
readjustment. How are they to be more 
intelligent than their predecessors if they 
are trained to an utterly unscientific con- 
fidence in ancient notions, let us say of 
religion, race, heredity and sex, now being 
so fundamentally revised?” 





A DOCTOR WHO CURES WITH THE 
HELP OF CLERGYMEN 


ORE than two thousand persons 
M are said to have found relief 

from almost unbearable nervous 
and physical ailments as a result of 
their visits to the “soul and body” 
clinic recently opened at the Protestant 
Episcopal church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie in New York City. This 
clinic is the creation of Dr. Edward 
Spencer Cowles, a Virginian who went 
to the Harvard Medical School and who 
established, eleven years ago, in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, a hospital for 
the treatment of nervous and mental 
disorders. In his New England work 
he. had the support of Frank B. San- 
born, Andrew D. White, William E. 
Chandler, and Professors James J. 
Putnam and Edward Cowles of Har- 
vard. In his New York work he is 
backed not only by skilful doctors and 
eminent laymen such as the Hon. W. 
G. McAdoo, George Gordon Battle and 
Samuel Untermyer, but also by eminent 
clergymen, who include the Rev. Doc- 
tors Edward Cosbey, E. Clowes Chor- 


ley, William H. Owen, Stuart L. Tyson, 
Alexander G. Cummins, John Howard 
Melish, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of the Church- 
man. It is said that never in the his- 
tory of medical practice has there been 
so satisfying a reconciliation of the- 
ology and science. 

Dr. Cowles was appointed by the last 
General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church one of three special 
medical investigators on the Ministry 
of Healing, and this clinic will furnish 
the basis of a report to the next con- 
vention that will be of national interest 
to the medical and clerical professions. 

The movement initiated by Dr. Cowles 
is not to be confused with “faith-heal- 
ing,” as ordinarily understood. It is 
equally a challenge to the methods of 
faith-healers of the type of James M. 
Hickson and of Freudian psychoana- 
lysts. Dr. Cowles believes in prayer, 
but regrets a tendency to rely only on 
prayer; and he thinks that prolonged 
probing of patients’ minds ‘in the 
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search for evidence of sexual shocks 
has done more harm than good. 

There has been a preponderance of 
youth, it seems, in the men and women 
who have flocked to St. Mark’s to pour 
out their troubles. Many have been 
members of well-to-do families. Some 
have been college graduates. Young 
men who looked as if they had never 
known a day’s sickness have made the 
most amazing confessions. The word 
on most of their lips has been “fear”’— 
fear of responsibility, fear of insanity, 
fear of crowds, fear of the open. There 
have been a number of fatigue cases, 
persons who suffered from an over- 
whelming and overpowering fatigue, 
with no apparent cause. 

It is obvious that cases of this kind 
cannot be treated by the ordinary meth- 
ods of medicine. The treatment needed 
may be very complex. It may have 
mental, social, spiritual implications, as 
well as physical. 

At St. Mark’s Clinic a patient is gone 
over thoroughly, and, if his complaint 
is found to be based in bodily disorder, 
is handed over to a physician of the 
kind best fitted to cure that disorder. 
The examination does not end there. 
It is keyed to the idea of the man as a 
whole. Each patient is asked to write 
a mental history from childhood up. 
His problems, his difficulties, his re- 
ligious outlook, are all taken into ac- 
count. 

If his troubles are found to be pri- 
marily psychic, Dr. Cowles employs a 
technique that involves relaxation and 
a stabilization of the emotional system. 
Suggestion can then be brought into 
play, appealing to the subconscious, 
rather than to the conscious, mind. 

The entire treatment may culminate 
in encouragement of the spiritual in- 
stinct and of religious devotion. Here 
is where the clegyman comes in. When 
the patient is in the right frame of 
mind, the minister, as Dr. Cowles ex- 
presses it, “may speak words of com- 
fort, reassure him of his faith in God, 
reassure him of the Father’s love and 
everlasting protection, and then com- 
mand the will to be strong and the quiet 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
THE DIRECTOR OF SAINT MARK’S CLINIC 
Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles insists that body and 
soul must both be taken into account when a 
man is ailing. 


powers of his inner life to take posses- 
sion of him.” 

In an article in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Dr. Cowles sums up the 
whole matter thus: 


“The great lesson, capable of widest ap- 
plication, from the Soul and Body Clinic, 
is the reminder to the layman, the phy- 
sician, the clergyman, that man is both 
soul and body; that when he is ill only 
examination and diagnosis can determine 
which part of the whole man needs treat- 
ment; that in by far the greater number 
of cases both parts require healing; that 
such healing can be performed with the 
highest degree of success only when medi- 
cal men and ministers work together ac- 
cording to God’s laws. 

“The minister must say with Saint Paul 
that man has a natural body as well as a 
spiritual body. 

“The doctor must say that the physical 
man is not the whole man. 

“When the two cooperate harmoniously 
in the mission of healing we shall see a 
practical demonstration of the truth 
phrased by Browning: ‘Nor soul helps 
flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!’ ” 
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A RADICAL’S PLEA FOR WIDENING 
SEX EXPERIENCE 


used, but are actually implicit, 

in an article in the New Republic 
that has lately created something of a 
sensation among the readers of our 
liberal weeklies. This article is by 
Clement Wood; is entitled ‘““Modern Sex 
Morality”; and replies to a recent dis- 
cussion of “Morals for Men and Wo- 
men,” by William Jennings Bryan. It 
is not in itself an important article, but 
it has become important by reason of 
the comment that it has inspired. So 
many of the readers of the New Re- 
public protested against its implications 
that Herbert Croly, the editor, was im- 
pelled to state his reasons for printing 
it; and the Christian Century, of Chi- 
cago, has taken advantage of the occa- 
sion to publish editorials covering the 
issues involved. 

Mr. Wood, who is well known as a 
poet, a novelist and a Socialist and who 
may fairly claim to voice the feelings 
of a growing number of our young men 
and women, takes the position, funda- 
mentally, that the monogamic marriage 
institution is outgrown. He devotes 
the first part of his article to the ques- 
tion of prostitution, and agrees with 
Mr. Bryan that “we must favor steps 
to end the theft or swindling from a 
woman of her body’s usance, and its 
subsequent commercialism.” But when 
he comes to a consideration of what 
he calls the “voluntary prostitute,” he 
-.3ks us to remember that “a woman’s 
body is her own,” save for “those rights 
voluntarily surrendered to organized 


Bie words “free love” are not 


society.” 
Mr. Wood goes on to argue that, 
since “man’s relationships, whether 


called monogamous or polygamous, have 
long been largely promiscuous,” woman 
may come to demand for herself “rea- 
sonable promiscuity.” He applauds 
Bernard Shaw’s statement that the 
wise modern woman to-day prefers 
part of a first-rate man to all of a 
second-rater. 


The all-important problem presented 
by children is handled in this fashion: 


“Society of the future will tend to 
realize that motherhood for love is as 
ethical as sexual union for love; ‘there is 
no just stigma of illegitimacy upon any 
child ever born. Neither God nor law can 
justly visit the sins of the parents upon 
the first, much less the third or the fourth 
generation, beyond the natural toll due 
for any mismating. Intelligent mother- 
hood will be hailed as a social benefit, 
which society should recompense; mother- 
hood pensions reach in this direction. 
Proper institutional training of children 
is better than average home training; as 
social service becomes more than a phrase, 
such institutions will approach their 
proper functioning, and the weak argu- 
ment that children gain from the inva- 
riable monogamy of their parents will 
vanish.” 


Mr. Bryan's advocacy of a legislative 
enactment of the sacredness of the 
home and his zeal that would punish 
conduct “leading to the tragedy of con- 
summated infidelity” are dismissed by 
Clement Wood as ridiculous. What we 
need, he says, is “a liberation of human 
forces.” The article concludes: 


“The ideal mating will include a noviti- 
ate or trial, where any ineompatibility 
will permit a graceful dissolution. Its 
duration will depend upon common desire 
and willingness, plus the proper up-keep 
of the children—a task society may at any 
time take over. It will permit dissolution 
when either party finds it a failure. Dur- 
ing its course, outside relationships are at 
most possible grounds for the other party’s 
termination of the mating. More tran- 
sient relationships will always be pro- 
vided for, as answering specialized needs, 
and as pragmatic education in living. 
Morality is that which brings the great- 
est joy to the greatest number; joy in its 
essence is the utilization of power.” 


All this has provoked a controversial 
storm of a kind that is not unfamiliar 
where marriage is concerned. The New 
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Republic has printed in one issue ten 
letters (some of them excellent) assail- 
ing the Wood article, and, in the same 
issue, a lengthy editorial entitled “The 
Toleration of Unconventional Opinions 
About Sex.” Mr. Croly admits that, 
upon reflection, he cannot indorse the 
offending article, but justifies its pub- 
lication on the ground that the whole 
subject of sex needs ventilation. He 
finds, as Mr. Wood does, that more and 
more young people are entering with- 
out any sense of guilt into irregular 
sexual relationships, and he thinks it 
no exaggeration to declare that “both 
sexual conduct and ethics are undergo- 
ing a revolution of equal importance 
to the revolution which followed upon 
the Protestant abolition of the celibacy 
of the clergy.” Then he says: 


“The new attitude toward sex of so 
many young people all over the world is 
not to any important extent, as many of 
our correspondents think, the expression 
of sexual levity or sensuality. It is more 
the normal expression of the naturalism 
and experimentalism which is such a 
fermenting ingredient in every phase of 
modern thought and life. The older con- 
ventions of sexual morality originated in 
a pre-evolutionary age when the orthodox 
believed in the vileness of human nature 
and its conception in sin and when the 
suppression of instinct and inclination 
was supposed to form the royal road to 
the higher life. Naturalism has rendered 
these dogmas obsolete, but rigid conven- 
tions of sexual morality which were born 
of and with them still retain a good deal 
of their former authority. . . . The pos- 
sibility of discovering a more authorita- 
tive manual of sexual conduct depends 
upon an increase in knowledge. The in- 
crease in knowledge can hardly take place 
unless good people cease to fear a wider 
range of experimentation in sexual be- 
havior. Success will finally depend upon 
the ability of men and women to combine 
candor, purity and poise of mind with 
fullness of sexual experience.” 


So much for Clement Wood and Mr. 
Croly. But what of the attitude of the 
protesting readers of the New Repub- 
lic? What of the attitude of religion 
and of common sense? 
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The Christian Century, itself a lib- 
eral paper but in this controversy a 
conservative participant, comments as 
follows: 


“In a country in which sexual crimes 
are made the most conspicuous feature 
of ordinary journalism, where divorces 
are so common, and marital infelicity is 
one of the most customary comics of the 
stage and the press, it is not strange that 
a flippant and superficial type of mind 
should jump to the conclusion that mar- 
riage is a failure, and that family life is 
yielding to some other form of social or- 
ganization, in which men and women will 
have no domestic obligations. 

“But this judgment fails to assess the 
vast volume of quiet and undemonstrative 
home life which never gets itself exploited 
by a press eager for the unusual and ex- 
citing. There are sufficient numbers of 
departures from the normal in domestic 
life and sex conduct of men and women 
to make a formidable indictment of the 
home as a happy and permanent institu- 
tion. There are enough fractures of the 
moral law and of good taste to depress 
the student of social conditions. But the 
argument does not lie with these varia- 
tions from the normal. Quite aside from 
the great sanctions of ethics and religion, 
wholly aside from the unnumbered in- 
stances of deep and abiding domestic love, 
entirely beyond the range of the strong 
bonds knit by children to hold together 
the home, there are a hundred infivences 
of economic character, of public onin‘on 
and of social involvement that make the 
average home secure and efficient. 

“The story of marriage and its sancti- 
ties is long and full of adventure. But it 
has been a progressive realization of the 
principles of sacrifice, loyalty to obliga- 
tions, reverence for personality, and the 
ever-higher evaluation of childhood. These 
products of the age-long evolutionary 
process are not to be thrown lightly aside 
at the suggestion of those who have ade- 
quate knowledge neither of history nor 
psychology, nor the desire to undertake 
the responsibilities which have proved 
basic in the progress of the race. And 
the commonplace considerations which 
give to the marriage state its glory and 
its permanence are given their true in- 
terpretation by the higher religions of the 
race, and most of all by the teachings and 
spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
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G. STANLEY HALL’S EIGHT TESTS 
OF HUMAN FITNESS 


T would be interesting, if it were 
possible, to compute in spiritual 
terms the debt that America owes 

to G. Stanley Hall. For nearly fifty 
years he has stood in the foreground of 
intellectual progress, acting, during 
most of that time, as President of Clark 
University and contributing hundreds 
of essays, lectures and books to the 
discussion of important problems. His 
book, “Adolescence,” first published in 
1904, is rightly regarded as a modern 
classic. He added, last year, a com- 
panion-volume, “Senescence.” And 
now, in his seventy-seventh year, he 
offers, in the “Life and Confessions of 
a Psychologist” (Appleton), °a record 
which may be said to sum up his entire 
career. 

One of the most interesting passages 
in the new book is that in which he 
objects to recent army tests and to 
Edison questionnaires and endeavors to 
name the eight indispensable requisites 
for human success. He speaks here 
with real authority and offers sugges- 
tions that are bound to appeal to every 
man. 

The first word on his list is “health,” 
and his first contention is that most of 
the world’s best work has been done in 
moments of superb health to which 
hygienists and doctors have given little 
attention. It is true that invalids have 
accomplished wonders, but the fact re- 
mains that the great original minds 
who have been supernormal in health 
far outnumber those who have been 
subnormal. Dr. Hall cites in this con- 
nection Goethe, Napoleon, Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Helmholtz, Burbank, Rocke- 
feller and Edison, and draws the moral: 
“To succeed, one must, first of all, be a 
good animal.” 

The second test of a man’s quality is 
inherent in what Dr. Hall describes as 
“second breath.” Every athlete knows 
how to draw on untapped energies just 
at the moment when he needs them 
most. Only a few realize that there is 


a “second breath” of the mind, as well 
as of the body. William James under- 
stood it and called it the development 
of the higher powers of man. Dr. Hall 
observes: “This is the state in which 
mystics rise to direct communion with 
the Divine, as Plotinus is said to have 
done nine times in his life. It is Plato’s 
divine afflatus, Wagner’s ‘in heat’ when 
he would see no one, the state in which 
many writers like Dickens were quite 
carried away by their theme, in which 
Swedenborg and, to some _ extent, 
Strindberg did much of their best work. 
It is a godsend in crises and emergen- 
cies, and yet we are afraid of it.” 

The next point to which Dr. Hall 
calls attention involves the conquest of 
“moods.” Our life swings between ex- 
tremes of pessimism and optimism. 
There are times when we all are tempt- 
ed to evade responsibility. The man 
who understands the inevitable alter- 
nations of existence and who is neither 
unduly elated by success nor excessive- 
ly depressed by failure will triumph 
over the man who has failed to achieve 
this understanding. 

The fourth indispensable element in 
human character is sympathy. Confu- 
cius summed up his teaching in the one 
word “reciprocity,” and formulated a 
negative golden rule which Jesus made 
positive as the basis of his ethics. 
Buddha made pity for the sad estate of 
man the motive of his great renuncia- 
tion. ‘Those who lack this sense,” Dr. 
Hall contends, “have lost rapport with 
childhood, even their own, and with 
arrested and undeveloped souls every- 
where. To maintain this vital contact 
is essential for all teachers and leaders 
of men or for success in literature, art, 
poetry, politics.” 

The fifth of the predispositions which 
every man should cultivate is love of 
Nature. Dr. Hall would encourage the 
spirit which inspires young people to 
travel in groups and on foot through 
the best scenery. He believes in a 
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patriotism rooted in actual soil. As 
clergymen have appealed to individual 
members of their congregations, ask- 
ing, “Do you and you really love the 
Lord?” so Dr. Hall would ask every 
person whether he really loves Nature, 
natura, the about-to-be, out of whose 
heart we sprang and to which we shall 
return. “It is not far from Nature to 
Nature’s God.” 

The sixth of the tests suggested by 
Dr. Hall is evolved from the idea of 
sublimation. The strongest emotions 
in man, such as anger, fear and desire, 
are all, in their crude states, capable 
of doing infinite harm, but may all be 
raised to higher levels. Dr. Hall lays 
special emphasis on the need 
of sublimating sex. “Eros,” 
as he puts it, “must have fer- 
vors and raptures and these 
may be for the good, the beau- 
tiful and the true, or for their 
opposites. That is why this 
scale is perhaps the best of 
all on which to measure the 
degrees of human evolution. 
At any rate, the higher an- 
thropology culminates here in 
religion, when it really lives 
in the soul, here gets in its 
best work, namely, as a regu- 
lator of that passion which 
with no control slowly extin- 
guishes the torch of life in 
families, generations and na- 
tions.” 

The seventh standard that 
Dr. Hall would apply is bound 
up in the conflict between ac- 
tivity and passivity. We are 
coming to see, more and more 
clearly, that there are two 
classes of men, the leaders 
and the led, the doers and the 
knowers. Some men have too 
much intellect for their will, 
and some too much will for 
their intellecf. The great 
scholar is rarely an executive. 
If a man would succeed, he 
must learn, Dr. Hall insists, 
to balance and to use properly 
his fundamental impulses. 
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The last of this octave of tests ib con- 
cerned with loyalty or fidelity. {In a 
sense, loyalty may be described as the 
supreme virtue. It embodies a great 
part of all that we are accustomed to 
regard as religion. There is loyalty 
to parents, mates and offspring, to our 
country, to science. The idea of loyalty 
involves allegiance to our group and 
subordination of self to the welfare of 
the human race. It may also mean de- 
votion to some cause which is above 
our own personality and which we 
would die for, as well as live for, were 
that necessary. “Unless above himself 


he can erect himself, how mean a thing 
is man.” 





ee 


OUR FOREMOST PSYCHOLOGIST 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall declares in his latest book that ‘‘educa- 
tion (along with eugenics, which, 
much later) is now become the only way of salvation for 


if it comes, will arrive 


the world.” 
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~HOW THE EARTH MENTIONED THE 
TOKYO QUAKE TO WASHINGTON 


HOEVER could solve the prob- 
W lem of the exact distance be- 

tween Washington and Chi- 
cago, given the time of arrival of two 
trains that had left Washington simul- 
taneously and traveled at different 
speed along parallel tracks, would rob 
seismology of much mystery. Describ- 
ing, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, how the earth communicated its 
Tokyo quake to Washington on Sep- 
tember first, Francis A. Tondorf, seis- 
mological director of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, records that the first alarm 
was sounded in Washington at twelve 
minutes after 10 o’clock p. m., eastern 
standard time, and the second approxi- 
mately eleven minutes later, the dis- 
tance accordingly totaling 6,300 miles. 
Such was the estimate furnished to 
the Associated Press and sent over the 
wires three hours before any word of 
disaster had reached Washington. 

How was it done? 

By a process of elimination, we are 
told, with the seismographic station at 
Georgetown as a center, a ring is drawn 
with a radius equal to the computed 
distance, thereby lopping off a big por- 
tion of the 196,940,400 miles of the 
earth’s surface where the quake did 
not happen. Then “we keep on noting 
the stations along the route with a seis- 
mological guide- book within seeing, 
read off the seismic zones, and if we 
find only one, why, we’ve got it. And 
so we learned of the quake in Japan.” 

It is of interest to read that Dr. F. 
Omori, member of the Imperial Earth- 


quake Investigation Committee and 
director of the Tokyo Seismic Obser- 
vatory, a foremost authority in earth- 
quake researches, predicted in 1921 
that within six years of that date there 
would occur a cataclysm. 

Dr. Omori noticed that for an earth- 
quake district like Tokyo and the 
neighboring provinces, the frequent 
occurrences of ordinary small earth- 
quakes may be regarded as maintain- 
ing the portion of the earth’s crust 
concerned in a state of normalcy, re- 
moving so often the underground weak 
points, thereby preventing the produc- 
tion of a strong earthquake. On the 
other hand, a low seismic frequency 
must cause an accumulation of telluric 
stress, and consequently is likely to be 
followed by a seismic disturbance of 
magnitude. 

Catastrophes on June 20, 1894, Octo- 
ber 15, 1884, and March 31, 1909, had 
closely followed in the wake of such 
frequency minima. Then, to quote his 
prophetic warning, “as during the last 
nineteen years the frequency variation 
indicated a period of six years, we may 
expect the repetition of a disturbance 
similar to that of the recent earth- 
quake in some six years, and another 
at the end of a further interval of some 
six years.” 

The Japanese have had no monopoly 
on such forecasts. Californians had 
them from resident geologists some 
days preceding the San Francisco 
quake. Both communities apparently 
failed to profit by them. 





EDISON STUDIES THE SOUL UNDER A 
MICROSCOPE 


HOMAS A. EDISON, who is 
known to disbelieve that the 
human being has a soul—‘“other 
than entities possessed of intelligence, 
which leave the body, but remain liv- 


ing, intelligent”—-goes a step further, 
in an interview with Edward W. Town- 
send, in the New York Times, in an- 
nouncing his disbelief that “a human 
being has a conscious individual life 
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after death in any form, spiritual or 
physical.” He is quoted as saying affirm- 
atively that “the human body is vivi- 
fied, made to function mentally and 
physically by myriads of infinitesimal 
entities, each in itself a unit of life. 
They work in communities or assem- 
blies; as you like, each community per- 
forming its allotted task. They live 
in what we call ‘cells,’ and each cell is 
a commune. Cells may be seen with a 
microscope, but the entities are not 
visible even to the ultra miscroscope.” 

Illustrating his point, the celebrated 
inventor pressed the ball of his thumb 
on & glass surface in his laboratory and 
said: 


“There, I’ve taken a print of that 
thumb. I burn it.- The skin puffs up, is 
angrily red, destroyed, comes off. New 
skin appears, I take a print of that new 
skin. Ah! it is the same design, micro- 
scopically identical with the former print. 
What has happened? The community of 
entities, the designers, architects and 
builders of that skin rebuilt on the plan 
they originally designed without so much 
as a discoverable deviation from the orig- 
inal. Some would say that the skin was 
renewed by ‘nature.’ Unless we know 
what ‘nature’ is, what we mean when we 
use the word, the reply is evasive.... 
The new skin didn’t happen to grow that 
way; it was not an accident. Someone, 
something planned the new growth and 
had to supervise it to make certain that it 
would conform in every detail with the 
old skin. You do not know just what the 
pattern was, so your brain plays no part 
in the operation. ... 
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“These entities are life; they rebuild 
our constantly wearing-out tissues, watch 
over the functions of our various organs. 
If an organ is destroyed or becomes un- 
inhabitable for its tenants, they leave it; 
if the body through disease or accident 
becomes no longer a habitable structure 
for the entities, they seék other work else- 
where. There is a fixed number of the 
entities, as there is a fixed quantity of 
gold, iron, sulphur, oxygen. We change 
the form, shape, combinations of those 
elements, but in whatever form, shape or 
condition the changes result, there remains 
just the same quantity of gold, iron and 
so on, with which we started—with which 
the world started. So it is with these en- 
tities, these principles of life. 

“It is possible that these life entities, 
after they have departed from our no 
longer habitable frames, continue their 
activities in minerals and chemicals. Cer- 
tain solutions form crystals of intricate 
but definite pattern. May not the lfe 
entities design and establish those amaz- 
ing crystal forms?” 


Edison believes that “the principle of 
life is the work of living entities on 
matter. Though the ultimate unit may 
be able to pass through glass as freely 
as does light, yet it is matter and there- 
fore indestructible.” He does not be- 
lieve that after death, when human 
bodies no longer are habitable by living 
entities, they depart to another sphere 
as spirit, but remain on this earth to 
continue active as the principle of life. 
His belief is that our bodies are dead 
matter.- “From birth to death the en- 
tities alone are life.” 





DINOSAUR EGGS FOUND TO BE 
10,000,000 YEARS OLD | 


long and of elliptical shape, laid 

some ten or more million years 
ago in “nests” much like those of our 
domestic fowls, have been found in Mon- 
golia by a party of paleontologists head- 
ed by Roy Chapman Andrews, zoologist 
and big-game hunter, and Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Their 


Dien eggs five to six inches 


deposit of fossil beds, or nests, is de- 
clared to be the largest known to sci- 
ence, and its discoverers are prepared 
to prove that the Mongolian plateau of 
northern China was the center of dis- 
persion of the most ancient members of 
the animal kingdom. This discovery 
that dinosaurs laid eggs is admitted, in 
Science, to be “important but not sur- 
prising,” in view of the knowledge that 
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THE KING OF BEASTS 
This record mammoth was found in Mongolia by an expedition sent out under the auspices of the 


American Museum of Natural History. 


The drawing shows its size in comparison with its next 


largest living relative, the white rhinoceros. 


“all reptiles are hatched from eggs and 
that it has always been held that pre- 
historic giant reptiles were no excep- 
tion to the rule.” 

Skeptics, now subject to rout, have 
hitherto challenged the idea that the 
great reptiles of prehistoric ages were 
of the egg-laying species. After a 
thorough study of the twenty-five speci- 
men eggs being brought back by this 
Third Asiatic Expedition of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, it can 
be determined, we are assured, how 
they lived, whether they sat on their 
eggs and hatched them or whether 
they followed the methods of the alli- 
gator and covered the eggs with de- 
caying vegetable matter, allowing the 
heat generated therein to maintain an 
even temperature and do the hatching. 

Dinosaurs are known to have varied 
in size, some being carnivorous and 
others herbivorous. The new collection 
promises to show the different proc- 
esses in the evolution of these crea- 
tures and, what is equally important, 
it may have a bearing on the conditions 
and the causes for change in the sur- 
face of the earth in those remote peri- 
ods. Two skeletons of small dinosaurs, 
about four feet long, were found last 
year in Mongolia. They may add to 
the sum total of knowledge concerning 


the amphibious lizards that lived ‘here 
and there in America and in Asia. The 
theory that Mongolia may have been a 
swampy plain, or at least that its 
deserts were once fertile plains drained 
by rivers, no doubt will be proven a 
fact. ; 

In addition to the dinosaur eggs, the 
explorers are bringing back seventy- 
two skulls and twelve complete skele- 
tons of these “terrible lizards,” as the 
two Greek words forming the term 
“dinosaur” describe them. 

Dr. W. D. Matthew, curator of the 
Department of Paleontology of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, asserts, in 
the New York Times, that “the find- 
ing of seventy skulls of dinosaurs and 
twelve complete skeletons is undoubt- 
edly the most extensive discovery of 
any one expedition, as only between 
fifty and one hundred skulls have been 
found in all the previous expeditions. 
And, moreover, some of the present 
specimens are different from any we 
have known heretofore, a few of them 
being closely related to the American 
kind. From the reports received it is 
probable that we have found the an- 
cestors of the European and American 
dinosaurs, which would seem to con- 
firm the theory of Asia being the cradle 
of animal life. Among the specimens 
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is the ancestor of the big-horned dino- 
saur. We have never known before 
where this type originated. 

“The tertiary mammal fauna remains 
discovered will enable us to compare 
those of Asia, Europe and America, 
and determine what animals originated 
on each of the three continents. Inci- 
dentally these discoveries will have a 
bearing on the Atlantis theory and 
settle the fifty-year-old dispute as to 
whether western Europe and eastern 
North America were ever connected by 
a bridge of land. The French, partic- 
ularly, have always favored this theory, 
while American scientists have been 
loath to accept it without further con- 
firmation.” 

Commenting on the connection shown 
by the dinosaur unearthed in Asia with 
those of America and the indications 
of ‘a:land bridge between the two conti- 
nents at some remote time, Dr. Leonard 
Stejneger, biologist and reptile special- 
ist, states, in Science, that there are 
little lizards living to-day in the United 
States which can not be told from spe- 
cies found in China, and that while 
there are animals here which are not 
found in Asia and animals in Asia not 
found in America, there are abundant 
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HE TRAILS NOTHING LESS THAN DINOSAURS 


Roy Chapman Andrews is a leader of the expedi- 
tion to Mongolia which has unearthed monstrous 
eggs so old as to put Tut-ankh-amen to the blush. 


numbers of other kinds of animals com- 
mon to both countries and evidently of 
a common origin. 


SCIENTISTS TO EXPLORE BOUVET, 
A MYSTERY ISLAND 


mains to be explored in this day 

and generation of rapid transit 
by air and water will surprise many 
who, however, have never heard of 
Bouvet, in the South Atlantic, nor know 
that it has hitherto baffled all attempts 
at exploration and repeated efforts of 
civilized white men to plumb its “se- 
cret.” An expedition of scientists, 
sponsored by the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Museum of Natural History, is report- 
ed, in the Dayton News, to be now en 
route to the South Atlantic, resolved 
to clear up the mystery enveloping 
Bouvet and other lurking nooks in the 
southern seas about which little or 
nothing is known. 


(ie a “mysterious island” re- 


The expedition, headed by George 
Finlay Simmons, embarked in a three- 
masted schooner from New London, 
Conn., in October, and, we are told, 
plans to be absent two years. It had 
its conception some two years ago in 
the ambition of a group of public-spir- 
ited Cleveland citizens to create a nat- 
ural history museum of metropolitan 
proportions. The South Atlantic expe- 
dition has an appropriation of $100,000 
and has the promise of*a new building 
in which to house its treasures at the 
proper time. 

What the sixteen men in the expedi- 
tion expect to discover on Bouvet is not 
stated. Whether they will find the 
island at all is a question, for “when 
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WHILE THE NORTH AND SOUTH POLES ARE STRIPPED OF SECRECY, THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
ISLAND OF BOUVET REMAINS A BAFFLING MYSTERY 
Scientists are not even certain that it exists, though seafaring men have frequently reported it despite 
repeated failures to land on its shores. 


others have approached it, it has 
seemed to vanish in vapor. And yet, 
despite the repeated failures of mari- 
ners to land on Bouvet, seafaring men 
are positive such a place exists.” It 
is said to be about a thousand miles 
southwest of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The legend goes that the Frenchman, 
for whom the island is named, and two 
others are the only ones to locate it. 


And it is not certain they were able to 
land, for no record of what they found 
ever came back to the world. 

Many other islands will be visited, 
probably fifty in all—Fernandorona, 
Trinidad, the Sandwich group, Kerbu- 
len and many more. In all probably 
30,000 miles will be traveled. The win- 
ter season will be spent in Africa, with 
Cape Town as the base of operations. 





CANNIBALS OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM 


for unsuspecting insects and that 

devour their victims, are the sub- 
ject of an article by May Tevis in The 
Mentor, in which hunger is described as 
a driving power in the vegetable no less 
than in the animal kingdom. It, how- 
ever, is to secure needed nitrogen that 
these curious growths have been equip- 
ped by nature with murderous mouths 


Per im that lay traps and lures 


and poisoned feasts. Charles Darwin 
first classified these so-called carnivo- 
rous plants and studied their peculiar 
habits. In laboratory experiments, it 
is recorded, two sets of plants have 
been covered with gauze to prevent 
their catching flies; then one set has 
been fed abundantly, while the other 
received no food except what its roots 
took up from the soil. It is recorded: 
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“The first set became strong, green and 
flourishing, while the second sét- pined, 
dwindled and faded. Finding that the 
sundew reacted toward this living food 
just as the stomachs of carnivorous ani- 
mals do toward meat and other foods 
containing protein, the little plant was 
offered a rich variety of other foods con- 
taining nitrogen, as well as various non- 
nutritious substances, such as bits of glass, 
wood, thread and hair. While the plant 
would react to the latter, it would soon let 
them go, on finding they were not good 
to eat, and after that it refused to con- 
tract upon touching them. Such dainties, 
however, as drops of milk, or the juice of 
raw meat, or bits of hard-boiled egg, it 
greedily devoured. The sundew also ap- 
peared to like certain cooked vegetables, 
particularly boiled cabbage.” 


The sundew is described as having a 
rosette-of round leaves at the base; from 
the center of which a graceful flower 
stalk springs. The whole top of the 
leaf is covered with hairs which bear 
glands, and it is the latter that secrete 
the dew which gives the plant its name. 
These hairs are often called tentacles, 
due to their power of motion. When 
a vagrant fly happens to touch one or 
more of the tentacles it is arrested by 
the sticky liquid, and its struggles to 
free itself bring it in contact with 
other tentacles. These at once begin to 
curve inward; the more violently the 
victim struggles the greater the stimu- 
lation of the relentless tentacles and 
their glands, until the doomed creature 
is held as helpless as if in a spider web. 
Often, too, the whole leaf curves up- 
ward so as to form a little cup; into 
it the glands pour out the digestive 
fluid. The leaf and its tentacles remain 
curved until the living food thus cap- 
tured has been digested and its nutri- 
tious juices absorbed to feed the plant. 

The bladder wort, another insectivo- 
rous plant, is aquatic, having narrow 
needlelike leaves and_no roots. It floats 
near the surface of ponds and ditches. 
Miss Tevis tells how it procures food: 


“Each leaf bears one or more small bol- 
low vesicles, or bladders. The bladders 
are filled with water, and generally con- 
tain bubbles of air. At the end they bear 
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six or seven long-pointed bristles. Beneath 
the bristles: lies: the entrance to the blad- 
der, which is closed with a valve that 
opens inward like the lid of an eel-pot. 
Many a tiny aquatic creature, swinging 
gayly and unsuspectingly along, pokes its 
nose against the colorless elastic valve 
and swims into the green bladder, only to 
find itself imprisoned in a living tomb.” 





© Keystone 
A NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER ON HIS SEVEN- 
TIETH BIRTHDAY 
Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, Germany’s foremost chem 
ical scientist and an ertswhile visitor to the 
United States, is shown in his laboratory. 
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. Livine Poets *, 





H. DAVIES, an American poet 
now residing in England, neg- 
® lects to state his own age and 


state of ancestry in asserting, in The 
New Statesman (London), that “it 
takes a hundred years and more to 


make a poet.” First, he particularizes, 
we have to discover one quality in the 
poet, and then decide whether it is 
genuine or not. It may take years to 
do this. Then comes another critic who 
discovers a second quality, which goes 
through the same process. Then comes 
the third critic, with his discovery of 
a third quality, and so on. Finally 
comes the last critic, who, with the 
reins of several good qualities already 


in his hand, finds a little more fresh ' 


matter; and then it is decided that the 
poet is a thoroughbred qualified to take 
the road of time, without any more 
question as to his fitness for the race. 
When we consider this matter we 
must look with some suspicion on the 
question of living poets, and the posi- 
tion assigned to them by contemporary 
critics. What, as Mr. Davies queries, 
has this tin hat, on the head of a living 
poet, to do with the deathless laurel? 
This tin hat casts such a halo around 
the poet’s head that even the wisest 
are for the time being deceived by the 
false light. Patriotism and poetry are 
not to be bracketed arbitrarily. All 
this, it is complained, “comes from 
mentioning a poet’s name so many 
times—often when there is no necessity 
to mention his name at all—that we 
come to think at last that his name is 
as necessary to our soul as bread is to 
our body. When we see his name time 
after time, and again and again, we 
lose all power of criticism, and his most 
feeble utterance leaves us breathless, 
with only one word .on our lips, the 


word ‘magic.’ And so it goes on for a 
year or two, like a silly tune that we 
cannot escape, because of its repetition, 
which haunts us until it dies. And as 
that tune has its day and can never be 
revived, so does that poet’s work pass 
away in the same manner.” Coinci- 
dentally, this occasional Anglo-Ameri- 
can poet, who carries into prose ex- 
pression the habit of singing, after he 
is out of breath, is quite certain that 
his own fame will last. He admits it 
frankly in print, just as too many other 
contemporary poets are admitting ‘in 
behalf of themselves. Alas! It is not 
improbable that Mr. Davies is un- 
consciously caricaturing reflections of 
himself in those of his contemporaries 
who, in the London Spectator, he ap- 
parently symbolizes as 


LEAVES 
By W. H. DAVIES 


PEACE to these little broken leaves, 
That strew our common ground; 

That chase their tails, like silly dogs, 
As they go round and round. 

For though in winter boughs are bare, 
Let us not once forget 

Their summer glory, when these leaves 
Caught the great Sun in their strong 

net; 
And made him, in the lower air, 
Tremble—no bigger than a star! 


The author of the following lines, 
from The Freeman, is an admirer of 
Robert Frost, with whom he is on inti- 
mate poetic speaking terms: 


PLEASANT 
By ROBERT LOUIS BURGESS 
H ERE is my little piece of land 
That I’ve dug, every inch by hand, 


While I cursed, haggled, and 
prayed, 


sweat, 
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And once I get the mortgage paid, 
There’ll have to be tall talking, sir, 

To prove to me that I should stir 

One inch from my two-acre plot 

To fight old Have for young Have-Not. 
Finders is keepers, and I’ve found 

Some bitter things in this good ground: 
Sullen, pinched possessiveness, 
Absorption in my own distress, 
Conservatism that won’t budge 

So long as I’m left free to drudge 

On my own dirt-heap, and to spit 

On my own hands while working it. 


In “Birds, Beasts and Flowers” 
(Thomas Seltzer: New York), which 
is described on the jacket as D. H. Law- 
rence’s “most important collection of 
poems” and in which is “the pure word- 
magic that Mr. Lawrence commands in 
more generous measure than any of 
his contemporaries,” we fail to find 
anything that resembles poetry. So we 
only quote the three following lines, 
with. which the book opens and in 
which the author anticipates criticism 
and advertizes his imitative Whitman 
effrontery: 


“You tell me I am wrong. 
Who are you, who is anybody to tell me 
I am wrong? 
I am not wrong.” 


Good old Walt! Stay where you are! 
Don’t mind Mr. Lawrence, nor even 
such another flatterer as Muriel Strode, 
in whose “At the Roots of Grasses” 
(Moffat-Yard) we can find nothing else 
quite so poetic as 


HILLS 
By MURIEL STRODE 


T° live where the hills have left deep 
indenture in my life, 

Where forests have left their eternal 
depths and green, 

Where the swish of waters has washed 
a sandy shore. 

To have the stalwart soul of the open, 

Speaking words of granite, and living 
long days of pine and spruce. 


I BRING YOU BEAUTY 


By MURIEL STRODE 


I BRING you beauty whose only use’ is 
beauty— 

You cannot ride it, you cannot hitch it to 
your cart like mares. 
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It soars and sings—you cannot harvest it 
for your garner, nor sell it in the 
mart— 

There is no market quotation on gossa- 
mer wings and ecstasy. 


DELIVERANCE 
By MURIEL STRODE 


ONCE I thought that deliverance lay in 
possessions— 

Now I know that it is a feeling that may 
be born under the rags of me; 

It is a flavor I may find in a crust; 

It is a taste in the air. 


Witter Bynner has performed a labor 
of love in translating from the French 
of Charles Vildrac “A Book. of Love” 
(Dutton). Too frequently the task of 
the translator, especially of poetry, is 
a thankless one, and it is no light praise 
to say that the present translator 
proves an exception to the rule. In the 
following verses, as an instance, we 
feel the hands of Bynner and Vildrac 
clasped: 


WOMEN 
By CHARLES VILDRAC 


Must we continue like two camps 
Which, neither joining nor oppos- 
ing, 
Yet watch each other with truthless eyes 
And dishonor themselves with tricks? 


Your fathers were such men as we are, 
We are not unlike our mothers. 

Think of all our childhood games 

And desserts we once divided. 

We have already slept together. 


Look at us, now, facing each other 

Letting a distance come between us: 

Look at us, eager with goods and desires 

Which we could be and ought to be ex- 
changing , 

Through our powers and our weaknesses 

And the joys that the body is capable of. 


Yet we suspect each other like tradesmen, 
You afraid of your convictions, 
You debarred and we dishonest. 


Has our welfare, tell me, so little in com- 
mon 

That we cannot exchange on equal terms, 

Each knowing and loving and wanting his 
share 

Simply and unashamed of his hunger? 
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Accompanying William Stanley 
Braithwaite’s retrospective review of 
American magazine poetry for the past 
year, in the Boston Transcript, is the 
following poem which compares more 
than favorably with the specimen 
poems which distinguish his anthology: 


STRANGER 
By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


WW HEN Polly lived back in the old deep 
woods, 

Sing, sing, sing and howdy, howdy-o! 

Nobody ever went by her door, 

Tum a-tum tum and danky, danky-o! 


Valentine worked all day in the brush, 

He grubbed out stumps and he chopped 
with his axe, 

He chopped a clear road up out of the 
branch; 

Their wheels made all the tracks. 


And all they could see out doors were the 
trees, 

And all in the night they could hear the 
wolves go; 

But one cold time when the dark came on 

A man’s voice said, “Hello, there, hello!” 


He stood away by the black oak tree 

When they opened the door in the half- 
way light; 

He stood away by the buttonwood stump, 

And Valentine said, “Won’t you stay all 
night!” 


He sat by the fire and warmed his bones, 

He had something hidden down deep in a 
sack, . 

And Polly watched close while she baked 
her pones; 

He felt of it once when she turned her 
back— 

Polly had a fear of his sack. 


Nobody lived this way or there, 

And the night came down and the woods 
- came dark, 

A thin man sat by the fire that night, 

And the cabin pane was one red spark. 


He took the something out of his sack, 

When the candle dimmed and the logs ‘fell 
low 

It was something dark, as Polly could see, 

Sing, sing, sing and howdy, howdy-o! 
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He held it up against his chest, 

And the logs came bright with a fresh 
new glow, 

And it was a fiddle that was on his breast, 

Tum tum-a and danky danky-o! 


He played one tune and one tune more; 
He played five tunes all in a long row. 
The logs never heard ‘any songs before. 
Sing, sing, sing and howdy, howdy-o! 


The tunes lay down like drowsy cats; 

They tumbled over rocks where the water- 
falls go; 

They twinkled in the sun like little June 
gnats; 

Tum a-tum tum and danky dee-o! 


The stumps stood back in Valentine’s 
mind; 

The wolves went back so Polly couldn’t 
see; 

She forgot how they howled and forgot 
how they whined. 

Tum tum a-tum and danky-dee! 


The tunes flew up like wild quick geese. 

Sing, sing, sing and howdy. howdy-o! 

And Polly said, “That’s a right good 
piece.” 

Tum tum tum and danky danky-o! 

Tum a-tum tum. and danky dee-o! 


Robert Graves is another young 
British poet who suffers little or no 
misgivings as to the permanency of his 
work. His recent collection of verses, 
“Whipperginny” (Knopf), betrays qual- 
ities of a poetic personality that can 
be both repellant and attractive. As an 
attractive instance: 


HENRY AND MARY 
By RoBERT GRAVES 


HENRY was a worthy king, 
Mary was his queen, 
He gave to her a snowdrop, 
Upon a stalk of green. 


Then all for his kindness 
And all for his care 

She gave him a new-laid egg 
In the garden there. 


Love, can you sing? 

I cannot sing. 
Or story-tell? ; 

Not one I know. 
Then let us play at king and queen, 
As down the garden lawns we go. 
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A sombre delight seems to be voiced 
in the following lyric, which is one of 
a sequence that fills an otherwise mu- 
tinous page in the Nation: 


REVOLUTION 
By ANNE HERENDEEN 


F I should chance to live to see 
A new world dawning, gay and free, 

Gardened and forested with care 
To shield the lovers walking there; 
If, from my window, I could hear 
Merry young mothers singing clear; 
If all the people worked with skill 
At tasks they loved—I’d shout until 
I broke the peace for sheer delight! 
They’d put me out of there all right. 


Into the Sunset Magazine stray oc- 
casionally, by chance or invitation, ex- 
cellent verses such as follow: 


TRANSITION 
By GrorcE STERLING 


y OUTH, with the morning eyes, 
Ever we ask in vain 

For a day of your distant year— 
For an echo of its strain. 

“The gull comes out of the mist 

And goes to the mist again.” 


Love, with your cruel gift 
Of the dear, exultant pain, 
Why do the raptures end? 
Why do the tears remain? 
“The spring awakens the flower; 
The flower has gone with the rain.” 


Life, with your mellow fruit 

And the leaf’s imperial strain, 
Why must the air grow chill 

And the glowing autumn wane? 
“The west-wind comes from the sea 
And passes on to the plain.” 


Idella Purnell, editing Palms, in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, is making an in- 
teresting experiment with an all-poetry 
magazine that is different. Its con- 
tributions are published anonymously, 
the names of the contributors to one 
number not being announced until the 
next number ‘is forthcoming. In the 
last published issue of Palms are the 
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following poems whose ~authorship 


piques conjecture: 


AUTUMN IN COLORADO 


| CANNOT know the- mountains; 
They hold aloof from my- touch, 
I fail to get at them. 


Snow-sheeted they sit, 
Huge circus tents of many tops 
Stepping down a far fair-ground. 


At home, where the woods make a brush 

To scrub the dusty sky always three 
farms away, ; 

There is not this farness for seeing. 


I have come a long way to see the circus, 

A long distance to marvel at things under 
the canvas. 

But I am a little boy’: with no money, 

And stand outside alone and cannot see 
the show. 


CONQUEST 


W HAT do you. know of conquest, 
Egyptian charioteers, 
Sickling down the beauty 
Of the carefree years? 


Have you duelled with hunger?— 
Or lived a feud with lust? 

What do you know of conquest, 
Spurners of the dust? 


DISCOVERY 


RACING against the wind 
My spirit went, 
Riding where no one had gone 
Riding before. 


Galloping on and on, 
The night was spent; 

The stars were as candles thinned 
And burning lower. 


Dawn—and the narrow track 
Became a road 

That soon to a-pagan inn 
Remotely led. 


Past. it my spirit fled, 
As though from sin; 

Turned and, in galloping back, 
Encountered God. 
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UNCLE SAM JOYRIDING ON PAPER 
: ~ MONEY 


the United States has been wide- 

ly advertised as having changed 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. We 
had apparently cancelled a pre-war debt 
of $3,000,000,000 and the world owed 
us more than $20,000,000,000. At the 
same time we held, and are said to 
hold, more than forty per cent. of the 
world’s gold. This plethora of the yel- 
low metal -has been described, in the 
holding, as an actual menace, as it 
might lead to a dangerous expansion 
of credits and an orgy of speculation. 
This account of the money situation is 
said to have originated with foreign 
bankers, subsequently confirmed by 
high authorities, including the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
to read, in a Harriman National Bank 
statement, that while “the Great War 
has filled the coffers of our banks with 
the bulk of the gold of the world” 
(some of which really belongs here), 
“the greater part is loaned to us, other- 
wise our prosperity would be in jeop- 
ardy....It is a mistake for the 
Federal Reserve Bank to allow all the 
gold to appear in the ratio. The major 
portion of the gold we hold should be 
put aside as merchandise, earmarked, 
until it is again required by interna- 
tional trade. In other words, a lot of 
yellowbacks: are now issued against 
gold that is with us only temporarily. 
If this gold is so set aside, banks, when 
called upon by their customers for ac- 
commodation, must naturally resort to 
the Federal Reserve Bank, it is true, 
but that is what the Federal Reserve 
Bank is for, and it is better to do this 
now, gradually, rather than to wait-for 
the precipitate demands for this gold 
as a result of the reparation settlement 
and consequent credits to be estab- 
lished for Europe. If this is not done 
we shall once more, as on so many fre- 
quent occasions, repeat the hysteria 
that always has arisen when this coun- 


S ite the first year of the war 


try was ‘losing its gold.’ Jt is not ours, 
and should not be so regarded.” 

A Dearborn Independent critic of 
this curious financial situation, who, 
among others, takes Secretary Mellon 
to task for, at least, being mistaken in 
his claim that “Federal Reserve coin 
must be American-owned” admits that 
“our loans to foreigners make it hard 
to convince people that we are not a 
creditor nation. As to our government 
loans to the Allies, we lent only paper 
credits which were used to purchase 
our goods. Until such loans are ,can- 
celed by shipment of gold or goods to 
this country they are a burden upon 
our own people. And from present 
signs they are not likely to be canceled 
for many years to come. Excepting 
the few hundred millions paid by Great 
Britain, we haven’t even received any 
interest on the loans. And it is safe to 
say that British investments in our 
stocks and property largely exceed the 
$4,000,000,000 she owes us.” 

This trick of paying a debt and cail- 
ing a loan is declared to explain nearly 
all the foreign bond deals in the last 
twenty years. The fact that practically 
all such bonds have gone back to Eu- 
rope sustains this view. Nearly all of 
the Dutch East India bonds of 50,000,- 
000 guilders floated here in July, 1922, 
have already gone back to Holland. 
During 1921 foreign bonds floated in 
this market aggregated $625,000,000. 
But the general money stringency and 
the sheer reduction of loans of fifty- 
five per cent. that year afford clear 
proof that there was no such surplus 
of real American capital available for 
these investments. At that very time 
it was known that foreign bankers 
had immense credits here. Referring 
to the renewed money tension, the 
New York Evening Post reported in 
1921 that “holdings of cash for account 
of foreign governments reach an ag- 
gregate far beyond any estimates that 
have been made.” A fairly correct 
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estimate of these holdings and those of 
foreign capitalists is obtained from the 
reports of brokers loans which in Jan- 
uary, 1922, aggregated $2,000,000,000. 
Practically all such loans are said to 
have been made with foreign-owned 
funds. 

As the latest and most striking proof 
that it is not real American-owned 
capital which is going into these for- 
eign loans is cited by the sale of 
Swiss bonds on August 1. Switzerland 
is financially the strongest country per 
capita in the world and her banks are 
fairly glutted with gold. Her bank 
rate is the lowest on record, and her 
securities are not hawked about on 
foreign markets. Hence she has no 
need to borrow from us. 
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Financial history since last June 
conclusively proves, according to_ the 
Dearborn Independent, a Henry Ford 
publication, that we have no surplus 
funds to put into low-interest-bearing 
foreign bonds. “We are exporting pa- 
per currency because we have no gold 
to pay our foreign debts, our big gold 
supply is foreign-owned, our undigest- 
ed securities are being sold or pledged 
to foreign capitalists, and we are bor- 
rowing so heavily abroad that foreign 
banks have raised their rate of discount 
high enough to bar us out. Experts 
explain that our borrowing abroad was 
made possible by the lower money rate 
in London. But there are now, and 
have been for years, lower money rates 
in London than in New York.” 





WHEN $1 IS GOING TO BE WORTH 
$1 AGAIN 


ties, the dollar is now about 

sixty points above pre-war par, 

or, in other words, it takes $1.60 to buy 
what one could buy for $1 in 1914. 
When is $1 going to be worth $1 again? 
When we produce enough goods to 
restore the balance, says George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank, who attributes much of the 
dissatisfaction with current conditions 
to the fact that “production is not 
properly balanced” and “labor is not 
properly distributed.” During the war, 
he reminds us, in the New York World, 
prices of everything went up fairly 
evenly because there was a huge de- 
mand for practically every commodity. 
But “prices have not come down evenly 
because the demand for some things 
has been greater than that for others. 
The farmer has suffered because agri- 
culture was the first industry to get 
back on its feet in Europe, and that 
was at once reflected in a falling off in 
demand for American farm products. 
On the other hand, the demand for 
houses has been greater than the lim- 
ited number of men in that industry 


A CCORDING to financial authori- 


could supply, with the result that we 
have had a serious condition in that 
direction.” 

Labor unions and labor leaders are 
largely responsible for the delay in 
getting back to normalcy, declares 
this student of economics, because of 
their “short-sighted” policy of trying to 
restrict the numbers in individual or- 
ganizations. 


“In defiance of his own interests, the 
average American worker centers all his 
attention on a struggle for higher wages. 
He thinks that money is something that 
is of value in itself and does not realize 
that it is only a convenient means of ex- 
change and is worth only just as much as 
the goods behind it. It ought to be easy 
to see that it is better to get $20 for 
which you can get $20 worth of goods 
than to receive $30 which can be ex- 
changed for only $15 worth of goods. 

“T was talking to a man in the building 
industry to-day and he was telling me 
about the extraordinary way the unions 
have placed restrictions about appren- 
tices and their persistent efforts to keep 
men out of their organizations. Of course, 
they are merely trying to improve their 
conditions, .and in that they have my full- 
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est: sympathy. The trouble is that they 
are going exactly the wrong way about 
it.. They are really making things worse 
for themselves.. They have forced wages 
up, it is true, but they have also forced 
up the expense of livirig for not only 
themselves but for everyone else. This 
kind of artificial and false prosperity in 
one industry means depression in other 
industries, which means in turn a falling 
off in production and a lessened value for 
the dollar: - 

“The same thing holds true in the coal 
industry. . The anthracite unions have fol- 
lowed the same mistaken policy, with the 
result that there is a’shortage of labor 
in the anthracite fields and a great sur- 
plus in the soft-coal regions. That kind 
of thing is happening all over the coun- 
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try with equally disastrous results. We 
can never get the proper balance in pro- 
duction until there is a free interchange 
of labor so that men can move without 
restriction in those directions where their 
services are most needed.” 


The idea that high wages mean pros- 
perity is a fallacy that is declared 
to be most seriously interfering with 
production and therefore with general 
prosperity. “Before a man is elected 
head of a labor organization he should 
be required to take an examination in 
the first principles of economics. The 
government might help by making sim- 
ple economics an obligatory subject in 
our schools.” 


ANOTHER SUBMARINE THREAD NOW 
CONNECTS THE HEMISPHERES 


NEW cable, the largest and fast- 
A est in operation of any deep-sea 

cable ever laid, is ready for busi- 
ness between this country and Europe, 
via Nova Scotia and the Azores. Its 
American end was connected with the 
station at Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
on August 26, and from that point the 
cable-ship Faraday has laid the section 
terminating at Casno, Nova Scotia, a 
thousand miles. Meanwhile, the cable- 
ship Colonia, the largest of her kind 
afloat, has been laying another section, 
about 1,750 miles in length, to Fayal, 
Azore Islands. At that point connec- 
tion has been made with cables reach- 
ing London via Waterville, Ireland, and 
by January first a section of 1,546 miles 
will have been submerged between 
Fayal and Havre, France, providing a 
direct circuit to the Continent of 
Europe. 

The new cable has the largest copper 
conductor ever put in a_ long-distance 
submarine cable, and its message-carry- 
ing capacity is said to far exceed that 
of any other cable of similar length. 
The conductor of the main section 
weighs 1,100 pounds per nautical mile, 
against 700 pounds in the largest deep- 
sea cables used heretofore. The work- 


ing speed of the new system is expected 
to be 600 letters a minute simultaneous- 
ly in each direction, or a full capacity of 
1,200 letters. There is an added in- 
terest to the laying of this eighteenth 
cable, for a certain secret process in the 
construction of the several iron wires 
which protect the cable’s core is to be 
tested for the first time. 1,800,000 
pounds of gutta percha, 80,000 miles of 
iron and steel wires, and 4,000,000 
pounds of copper have gone into the 
making of it. 

Records of the Commercial Cable 
Company, owners of the new cable, show 
that there is not much difference in the 
making of a cable to-day and in 1858, 
when the first one was laid, excepting 
the improved apparatus, testing meth- 
ods and cable ships. The large central 
copper conductor with its many sur- 
rounding small wires is imbedded in 
hot gutta percha, and brass tape is 
added as an extra precaution against 
the raids of that sea worm, the teredo, 
which was heretofore the greatest men- 
ace; then come layers of jute yarn 
which has been steeped in a tarry pre- 
servative, then a layer of galvanized 
iron wires which have also a tar pro- 
tection. Heavier armor, however, be- 
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comes necessary where the 
line approaches the shore, for 
here the water’s motion and 
the iodine of the seaweed are 
destructive to the life of 
cables and an extra layer of 
heavy iron wires and a final 
steeping in tar covered with 
tarred tape or yarn must com- 
plete the protection. 

“Yes” is the answer to the 
often asked question, “Does a 
submarine cable sink to the 
bottom of the ocean?” And, 
in order that it may not hang 
in festoons between the vari- 
ous hills which some ocean 
beds possess, and be broken 
by its own weight, it is of 
great importance to know the 
contour of the cable’s final 
resting place. Scientific deep- 
sea soundings must be taken 
to be-assured of a safe and 
normally level bed. When be- 
ing laid, the amount of cable 
which is in suspension in the 
water at one time varies; 
where the cable ship is run- 
ning at eight knots an hour 
and the water is 2,900 fath- 
oms in depth, twenty - five 
miles of cable will be sus- 
pended, and two and a half hours will 
be occupied by one particular point in 
the cable in reaching the ocean’s bed. 
Whereas it required two ships, leaving 
from the opposite shores and meeting 





© Courtesy Eastern Telegraph Co. 
CABLE-STREWN BED OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
Showing how submarine mountains rise to as near tne sur- 
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face, some forming islands. 


in mid-ocean, to carry the whole cable 
that was laid in 1858, to-day the entire 
4,000 or so miles of line can easily be 
carried across the North Atlantic 
Ocean by a single ship. 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENTS ARE COURTING BANKRUPTCY 


HILE Federal taxation has been 
W dropping from $53.78 in 1920 

to $32.49 per capita in 1922, 
with the promise of a gradual further 
reduction, the State and local per cap- 
ita taxation, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has risen 
from $29.88 to $33.24. In actual money 
raised, the figures for last year are: 
Federal taxes, $3,565,703,000; State 
and local taxes, $3,648,151,000. 


In a review, in The Budget, issued 
by the National Budget Committee, of 
the mounting cost of governing the 
American people, a warning is sounded 
that at the recent rate of increase 
“within a decade the cost of govern- 
ment in the forty-eight States — ex- 
clusive of the cost of governing our 
cities, towns, counties and villages—will 
approximate $5,500,000,000. Within 
twenty years, unless the accumulating 
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velocity of spending is checked, the bill 
will be upwards of $20,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Within a generation, at the 
present ever - increasing speed, it will 
go to $80,000,000,000 a year—and uni- 
versal bankruptcy.” 

Huge though it be, the item of State 
government is a minor one as compared 
with that of cities, towns, counties and 
villages, we are assured. Those forms 
of government, conducted under the 
noses of the taxpayers, are keeping step 
in increase with the State governments, 
and the totals paid by the taxpayers 
for local government throughout the 
Nation are nearly three times the $1,- 
443,000,000 spent by the States. 

Also, the census figures disclose, the 
States are borrowing money @2s never 
before. Within five years the fourteen 
States of Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, for which returns have been 
made public, have multiplied their net 
debt more than five times over. “The 
epidemic of borrowing has fallen on 
the country with the suddenness of a 
virulent fever. It is hardly five years 
old and there is yet time to check it 
before it saddles upon the taxpayer an- 
other mountain of commodity indebt- 
edness.” 

The States enumerated in the fore- 
going have a combined population, ac- 
cording to Census Bureau estimates, 
of 33,203,643, or about thirty per cent. 
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of the total population of the country. 
They represent a cross-section, and a 
large one, of American life. It may be 
safely assumed that the per capita cost 
of governing the population of these 
States will apply, on the average, to 
the inhabitants of the other States 
whose returns are not yet complete. 
The per capita cost of State govern- 
ment in the foregoing tabulation is es- 
timated at $13.21. 

At the present time the indebtedness 
of these fourteen commonwealths is 
comparatively insignificant, amounting 
to but $6.18 per capita, as compared 
with a national debt of about $220 per 
capita. * The point, however, as empha- 
Sized in The Budget, lies not in the 
present dimensions of the State debt 
so much as in the fact that it is rat- 
tling up the hill at almost double the 
velocity of the cost of government. At 
the present progressive rate of in- 
crease the State debt will have exceeded 
the volume of the present national debt 
within twenty years. 


“It is toward bankruptcy that we are 
headed, definitely and rapidly, unless the 
brakes are applied. And the only man 
who can apply them is the voter. The 
governmental official and the legislator 
can help, but in the end the voter has the 
final say. If he wills economy, there will 
be economy. If he allows the politicians 
to administer his affairs without protest, 
there will be a continuation of the present 
tendency.” 
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A NEW LEVIATHAN OF THE RAILS 
This monster locomotive, designed for heavy freight service in the Rocky Mountains, is the very 
latest Mallet type, standing 15 ft. 85 in. high and weighing, loaded, 744,000 pounds. Its length over 
all is 105 ft. 1% in.—the width of sixty broad-shouldered men. 
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HAT enigmatic part of President 
Coolidge’s make-up which has 
been both the inspiration and the 

despair of our politival interpreters has 
evoked its full share of comment from 


the newspaper “columnists.” We find, 
for instance, “Riq,” of the Chicago 
Post, quoting a correspondent who says 
that “Cal is all right and I like him and 
I want to keep on liking him,” but who 
is mildly perturbed at “having seen him 
on his father’s front porch and entering 
church and sitting at his desk always 
with the same ‘Now, make-me-laugh’ 
expression”; while Keith Preston, of 
the Chicago News, remarks, apropos of 
a report that a silent boom is under 
way for silent Cal: “We’ll believe it 
when we don’t hear it.” In the New 
York Times, Will Rogers turns the dis- 
cussion of the President in a new di- 
rection by calling attention to the fact 
that Mr. Coolidge 
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of war. Why don’t he come out against 
any entangling alliance for America, and 
stop any chance cf us getting into Euro- 
pean affairs? He could very well do both 
of these things if he only would, so why 
don’t he do it? 

“France owes us a bunch of Dough. All 
he has to do is make them pay it. Why 
don’t he come out and do it? 

“Russia wants to be recognized, and you 
know if a man can’t recognize you in a 
month’s time, why, the chances are you 
don’t know him at all. 

“He should have come out on all these 
problems the night he was sworn in up in 
Vermont. Why, if he had been the right 
kind of President do you suppose he would 
stand idly by and see all the Negroes going 
North (even if they hadn’t been doing any- 
thing down there)? Why didn’t he stop 
them? 

“What about the German Mark? Is 
he just going to sit there and let them 
get cheaper than Fords? 

“What has he 





has been in office |<2vexye: 
for several months 
and has not yet 
settled all the 
problems of the 
universe: 





“France and Eng- 
land are in danger 
of going to war 
over how much they 
owe each other. 
Why doesn’t Pres- 
ident Coolidge come 
out at once for the 
League of Nations 
and stop this com- 








done for the drink- 
ing man? Why, 
Liquor never was 
so high, from what 
the papers say. He 
hasn’t done a thing 
to bring the neces- 
sities of life down 
to the reach of the 
Common people. I 
tell you, you can 
look up the history 
of the world and 
you won’t find a 
single. Nation that 
ever amounted to 
anything on 15-dol- 
lar-a-quart Liquor. 
The poor man simp- 


“THERE 1S NO WASCONSES OR wEDTASRA 
Swear ws Ofaw ——. 
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ing war? 
“All of Europe 
looks on the verge 


CARTOONISTS WILL BE AWFUL LONESOME 
WITH PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


—From Columbus Dispatch. 


ly can’t pay rent 
and do it.” 
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MOUSE CONSERVATION 


A “cat’s-eye’’ view of a new model mouse farm, 
showing precautions taken to protect a dwindling 
food supply. 














—From Life. 


The philosopher, William James, once 
suggested that men and women know 
as much about the problems of the uni- 
verse as the cats and dogs who are run- 
ning around our parlors know about our 
affairs. After scanning a two-page 
feature in Life, we are almost persuad- 
ed that cats, at least, know more about 
the human world than men have ever 
known of cosmic mysteries. Is Oliver 
Herford, who has always contended that 
cats are “people,” behind this latest 
effort to give to cats a human standing? 
The feature to which we refer purports 
to be a facsimile of a cat family news- 
paper, The Daily Mews, keyed to the 
motto, “No mews is bad mews,” and 
aiming to make the cat-world “safe 
from catastrophe.” The Mews is illus- 
trated by cat-pictures, and is repre- 
sented as containing the departments 
that every well-appointed newspaper 
ought to have. ‘The leading news-article 
of the paper is a story “specially cabled 
from Mousecow (Skaturday),” telling 
of a rat revolution raging in Russia. 
“One hundred million Rats,” it begins, 
“are flooding Russia. Local cat authori- 
ties are powerless to resist the Rodent 
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revolt. Unless the League of Feline 
Nations intervenes, Russia is doomed.” 
The same page on which this story is 
printed gives prominence to an account 
of a prize-fight head-lined as follows: 


K.O. YOWLER WINS 
IN THIRD ROUND 


Ex - Nightweight Champ 
Defeats Battling Felinski 








PROVES CAT CAN COME 
BACK 





Loser Is Saved from Scratchout 
By Old. Shoe 


There are society notes, fashion ar- 
ticles, “Amewsments,” and Lost: and 
Found, Personal, and Help and Posi- 
tions Wanted departments in the 
Daily Mews. There is even “A Kor- 
ner for Kanny Kits,” with a poem open- 
ing: 


Should a dog with honest face 
Come to where you’re filling space, 
Trust him not, his presence shun; 
Fuzz your tail and spit and run. 


It can only seem like an ascent from 
the ridiculous to the sublime to quote, 
after this, Don Marquis’ recent defi- 
nitions of poetry in the New York 
Tribune: 


“Our daughter, who is four, going on 
five, asked us what Poetry was the other 
day. ‘Poetry,’ we said to her, ‘is what 
Milton saw when he went blind.—Poetry 
is the clinking of a couple of unexpected 
coins in the shabby pocket of life——Poetry 
is not what a poet creates; it is what cre- 
ates poets.—Poetry is that snorting you 
hear out,there in Chaos where Walt Whit- 
man’s ghost is fighting with a comet.—Po- 
etry is the golden Memnon cry upon the 
lips of Man as he-faces the New Day .. . 
always.—Poetry is that bored-looking per- 
son who refuses to say anything when 
she sees one more laureate being crowned. 
—Poetry is the thought of a god sent to 
earth to be crucified by men, and resur- 
rected, and, later, worshiped ... wor- 
shiped by a few.’” 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business-or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 






of telephone facilities. 
Gomme “BELL SYSTEM” 
o & a AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Wig T, One Policy, One System, Universal Service; ' 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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UPPOSE that raw_ rubber, 
taken from the initial softening 
vats, was judged for pliability en- 
tirely by its “feeling” instead of 
the workmen’s knowledge that 
the time of soaking and the water 
temperature was correct! Sup 
that after passing through washing 
mills and rollers it was taken from 
the drying rooms when the men 
“judged” it was dry enough— 
instead of the time and tempera- 


Seeing ture being exactly régulated! Sup- 

° pose the result of the great knead- 

¥ Jeeling ing mills was guessed by feeling, 
Heari instead of further exact heat 
‘arin control. Or that vulcanization— 


that all important process—had 
accurate heat control left out and 
the elasticity or hardness of the 
vulcanized product had to be 


= —_ judged by sense of touch alone! 

co Truly our rubber belting, auto- 
= s mobile tires, rubber heels, moulded 
4 emperature goods, combs, fountain pens, but- 


tons, insulation, balloons, matting, 
storage batteries, and some thirty 
thousand other rubber products 
would be undependable and their 
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THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 


If a sense of ‘ 
ruled the Rubber Industry ! 


erature 


ol cc} o.3 


feeling” 


life and usefulness an unknown 
quantity! 

But sense of touch alone does 
not rule in the “bakeshop” that 
is really the modern rubber fac- 
tory. Into the rubber industry 
enters that vitally necessary “‘sixth 
sense” —Temperature Control— 
supplied by the accuracy of feos 
Temperature Indicating and Re- 
cording Instruments. In _ great 
rubber factories everywhere Froese 
Temperature Instruments are ac- 
cepted as the standard of accuracy. 


Manufacturers 
What do you make? What is 
your problem of applying the 
“sixth sense” to your processes? 
For every process of heat control— 
in any industry—there is a type 
and style of instrument in the 
Jpeoe line, embracing as it does 
over eight thousand varieties. 
Write us, and literature on any 
instrument or type of instrument 
will be sent promptly. And our 
experts will advise you in its 
application in your plant. 












correct at all times. 


curate results in cooking. 


Jycos in the Home 


eos Wall Thermometers eoe Quality Compasses Tpeoe Stormoguide 
To help you maintain a To show you the right Forecast the weather 
temperature in your house way in unfamiliar twenty-four hours ahead 
qoniasive to good health. country. with dependable accu- 
Freee Office Thermometers Secs Bath Thermometers Tacy. 
An aid in moting To enable you to get the § = Secs Fever Thermometers 
human ’ most good from your bath. A necessity in every 
Beoe Hy, ~ Feces Home Set home. 
To enable you to keep Bake Oven Thermometer. Your dealer will show them 
the humidity of the at- CandyThermometer.Sug- to you. Ask us, ona postal, 
in your home arMeter. Thesecretofac- for booklets on any of the 


above. 










Glassware. 
hermometers. 


rina 
Fever 





Jycos and the MEDICAL Profession 
Sphygmomanometer, Pocket or Office Type. 


Bulletins on Request. 


Kaylor /nstrument Companies 








Tycos Temperaturelnstrum ents 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 
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along the seashore 
and in the. foot- hills 
——— all winter in ‘ 


meals - your assurance 

a pleasant trip there- 
~Pullmans via Grand Canyon National 
Park -open all the year. 


> 
+ Mr, W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. 
1166 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Please mail to me the fdilowing Santa fe Booklets 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK~ GRAND CANYON OUTINGS- 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip 


Santa Fe superior service- 
and Fred 
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them in quality and flavor, and no cigar on 
Send the market can. equal their mildness, ob- form you fully about the 
tai removing nicotine. e es . 
$100 Send now for a trial box of ten of these frag- | details of this issue. Write 
— rant, mellow cigars which you can smoke | od 
for incessantly without harm to your health or us t ay. 
vitality. Bae ag by ais — ye to you, 

H can we ec 3s ice e tén -* 
i. SS SS . super ASK FOR BOOKLET C-120 
Box If you don’t think a No-Nic-O-Tine Cigar 

Maite Jie tera sassy oi | ||| AMERICAN BOND & 
of remainder of the box and your money will 
be refunded. 
Ten Send in your order to-day and revolutionize 
3 your smoke habits—not less smoking, but 
Cigars more. $1.00 for trial box of ten cigars. INCORPORATED 


fy 


; Smoke As Much 


As You Like, Men! 
Here’s a New Supermild Cigar 





















Enduring 


Safety 


The foundation of the en- 
during saiety of the First 
Mortgage bonds which we 
offer for sale, is estab- 
lished upon basic facts: 


. With the Harm Removed 1. Selecting mortgages to 
“Cut out smoking!” “Cut down secure these nd issues on 
smoking!” Every man has had properties located in the best 


this advice dinned into his ears. 
Now we tell you, “smoke as much 
as you like and as often as you 
like, but smoke a cigar of the 
finest quality imported tobacco 
from which the harm in smoking, 
the nicotine, has been removed.” 
After twenty-five years of cigar manufacture, 
we have discovered the only process by 
which nicotine can be extracted from tobacco 
without the use of chemicals, and still with- 
out impairing the aromatic fragrance and 


the complete satisfaction in every puff which | 
makes a good cigar, man’s favorite com- 


panion. 

Right now let’s settle a question in your 
mind. Nicotine adds nothing to the enjoy- 
ment of cigar smoking. It’s a negative 
quantity. Nicotine is an obnoxious drug 
with only harmful effects. Dizziness, jumpy 
nerves, depression, those are the effects of 
nicotine; not comfort, solace and relaxation. 
What makes the enjoyment in smoking is 
indescribable, but the flavor, fragrance arid 
aroma are largely accountable for the satis- 
faction found in a good cigar—not the 
nicotine. 


An Imported Tobacco Cigar 


No-Nic-O-Tine Cigars are made of the finest | 
quality imported tobacco, full Havana filled | 
with the choicest Sumatra wenepete geagecty | 


aged and mellowed. No cigar ing for 
lees than two for a quarter can compare with 


sections of our larger cities 
where values are stabilized and 
most apt to increase. 

2. Requixing that the bor- 
rowing corporation pay month- 
ly in advance, one-twelfth of 
the yearly interest and — 

8. 


pal. charges on the bon 
3. In fact, safeguarding the 


investors’ interests by all the 
most practical methods which 
have been discovered over a 


long period of years. 


Abond issue which con- 
tains this enduring safety 
is now offered for sale by 
us to yield 642%, and we 
advise you strongly to 
communicate with us at 
once so that we may in- 


Capital and Surplus over $3,500,000 


=a 


LINCOLN & ULMER 


lew York 


127 NO. DEARBORN ST. 345 MADISON AVE. 
Chicago 









































109-111 Prince Street New York City Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
Makers of high grade cigars and over twenty other cities ¢ 
for over twenty-five years po ~ 
== sinitieimemail Bo 
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ni0-4 Capital Is Going South 


SOME people, 
well informed 
on most sub- 

pa jects, express 
all they know 
about the 

South when they 

sing “Way down 

south in the land 
of cotton. 

“Start an ice plant in Alabama? 
Why, that section is no place to 
manufacture ice on a big scale,” was 
the retort of an ice manufacturer in 
New York State to whom it had been 
suggested that he could do an all-the- 
year business selling ice in the South. 

(In the Southern States are 1,373 
ice plants, which produced 11,507,789 
tons of ice in 1921, with a value of 
$69,573,437. John Gorrie of Florida 
invented the first successful ice-mak- 
ing machine, and Columbus, Georgia, 
was for years the principal center for 
the manufacture of ice machinery.) 

“No unskilled mill workers for me. 
That’s why the Southern cotton mills 
have not grown faster.” Such was the 
“reason” given by a Northern cotton 
manufacturer for not moving South. 

(Southern cotton mills consume 
more than 60 per cent. of the raw cot- 
ton used in this country. Last year 
they took 4,488,000 bales, as against 
2,403,000 bales for the rest of the 
United States.) 


The truth is, of course, that, the 
South to-day is a vast unit in the na- 
tion’s industrial machine. It is turn- 
ing its own raw materials—oil, iron, 
coal, lumber, and a multitude of 


others—into finished products. Capi- 
tal is going South from all over the 
country because the South is a good 
place—a safe place—to invest. 


A Typical Southern Investment 
Offering 7% and Safety 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds are the 
product of our experience as the oldest 
and largest investment house specializing 
in this type of security, based on income- 
earning structures in southern cities. The 
fact that these bonds, paying as much as 
7% interest (the prevailing rate in the 
South), have an unbroken record of safety 
is an indication of the care with which 
they are safeguarded, as well as of the 
soundness of Southern conditions. Some 
striking facts. are given in brief form 
in a circular we have prepared, called 
“Why the South Offers Investment Oppor- 
tunities.” We 
will gladly 
place this 
pamphlet, 
without obliga- 
tion, in the 
hands of any 
investor. Mail 
the coupon to- 
day, telephone, 
or call at our 
office. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY; 


INCORPORATED 


2112 Carbide and Carbon Building 


Philadelphia St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Memphis 
Rochester 


Knoxville 











G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
2112 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Piease send me the circular, “Wh hy the South Offers 
Investment- Opportunities,” and description of one 
of your bond issues paying 7%. 


Address 
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in the investment market dur- 

ing the. last decade comprises 
the application of sound merchandising 
methods to the sale of securities. Bonds 
are no longer sold solely on the merits 
- they possess for safeguarding money 
and yielding a regular income. To 
these important factors have been add- 
ed the quality of adaptability to the 
individual investor’s needs. In other 
words, the buyer is measured and the 
bond is recommended which fits him 
best, just as a durable, becoming suit 
of clothes or overcoat is sold to him. 

A word of explanation may he ne<ces- 
sary. Assume that you have $5,000 to 
’ invest. You want the money kept safe, 
first of all, and you desire just as large 
a return on it as safety permits. But 
suppose that you know that you will 
need $3,000 cash in four or five years 
to meet a mortgage, or to replace your 
office equipment or for some other 
mandatory purpose. 

In such a situation you will require 
more than safety. You are aware that 
a bond represents borrowed money 
which the borrower contratts to re- 
turn intact after a definite period has 
elapsed. You know that in the inter- 
val before the loan matures the bond 
will be subjected to changing market 
tides, and if sold at an inopportune 
moment a loss may be suffered. 

If you describe your program to a 
reliable bond salesman, he will do just 
one thing. He will examine the list of 
offerings kept in stock by his firm and 
recommend bonds or short-term notes 
costing about $3,000, due to mature as 
close as possible to the date when your 
expected outlay is to be met. The bal- 
ance of your funds he probably will 
advise you to put into bonds maturing 


Or of the great advances made 


at dates quite distant—a permanent in- 
vestment. ; 

Next to the investor whose earned 
income is sufficient to enable him to 
lay away money regularly and perma- 
nently, the most fortunate buyer of 
bonds is he who can calculate ‘his spe- 
cial capital requirements some years 
ahead. The former can buy securities 
of long life, thereby often securing a 


higher yield than the investor in short- 


term bonds can obtain. The latter can, 
with the advice of investment special- 
ists, arrange his investment schedules 
in accordance with fixed plans for ex- 
penditures, and it may be said that 
the conscientious bond salesman takes 
much satisfaction in perfecting scien- 
tific investment programs. But the 
buyer should not be reticent in telling 
the salesman about his needs; other- 
wise, the modern development of bond 
merchandising will not have chance to 
operate. Lack of a little thought at the 
proper time may be costly. 

The writer knows of a young man 
who went to New York from a Western 
city, prepared to concentrate on a cer- 
tain line of work for a time with an 
established business firm and then 
engage in the same line on his own 
account. He transferred to a New York 
bank approximately $10,000, which 
money was intended for capital when 
he should go “‘on his own.” Later some- 
one advised him to put the funds into 
bonds. ; 

What he did was merely to go to an 
investment house of the best reputa- 
tion and ask for bonds yielding 6% or 
more, which the firm could recommend. 
That was before the days of intensified 
fitting of securities to buyers’ require- 
ments, but, unquestionably, the young 

(Continued on page 752) 
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To Importers 


\, KE you utilizing tiie ser- 
= A vices which a bank such 
as this Company affords for 
facilitating and protecting your 
important transactions ? 


Import Letrers or CREDIT - 


issued by us are recognized by 
merchants and banks through- 
out the world as a premier 
credit basis upon which to ship 
godds. Their. use facilitates 
purchases and deliveries. 


CuHeckinc Accounts ABROAD 
in dollars, a or francs, 
can be opened in foreign cities 


where our branches are located, 


through our New York offices. 


Such accounts enable the im- 


porter to draw checks in direct 
payment for foreign purchases. 


Forwarp ExcHANGE Con- 
TRACTS with us protect the 
importer against possible rises 
in exchange. Thus he can 
fix in advance the dollar cost 
of merchandise bought abroad. 


GvuARANTY SERVICE, Our 100- 
page booklet, describing our 
services in detail, will be 
sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LIVERPOCL 


PARIS 


HAVRE BRUSSELS 
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Is All This Pessimism > 


Warranted? 


What About Business ? 
Are Stocks Headed Down—or Up ? 


Admittedly, lack of confi- 
dence in the immediate out- 
look is widespread. Pessi- 
mism prevails. But what 
are the FACTS? /s business 
headed downhill; are secur- 
ity prices on the edge of a 
violent break? 


Get the Facts 


A thoroughgoing Brookmire 

. investigation has revealed 
some surprising things about 
inventories, trade _ condi- 
tions, foreign demand — 
each a factor of moment in 
the trend of business and 
security prices. You may 
have this data without cost 
or obligation. Mail the cou- 
pon Today. 


ee 


a ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS Of' MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
5 West 45th Street New York 


Please send me your latest Bulletin C.O.-4. 
My interest is primarily 
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(Continued from page 750) 

man would have been better served if 
he had outlined his intentions, supply- 
ing an approximate date when he would 
need cash. But all he thought about 
was safety and 6%, and that was all 
he received. 

The public utility bonds sold to him 


were thoroughly well secured and de-. 


sirable investments for anyone with 
capital to lie undisturbed for many 
years. He always got his interest, but 
when the time arrived for turning the 
bonds into cash the sacrifice was heavy, 
indeed. The ten bonds brought $700 
less than he paid for them, because 
they were of an inactive variety and 
were disposed of in an unfavorable 
market. A short-term investment of 
high caliber was what the young man 
should have had, for, as the due date 
drew nearer, the price automatically 


would have held close to the face value. | 


The merchandizing idea, from the 
purchaser’s view-point, works out in a 
much more satisfactory fashion in se- 
curities than a haphazard method of 
making investments. It is seldom diffi- 
cult to obtain sound bonds or notes of 
railroad and industrial companies of 
one-year to ten-year maturities, while 


United States Treasury Certificates, ‘ 


due in a few months to two years, are 
always available. 

First mortgage real estate bonds 
seem almost to have been devised espe- 
cially for investors who put their money 
to work for a limited period, as the 
foremost houses of issue divide their 
underwritings into series maturing in 
one year to fifteen years or. longer, 
payable one hundred cents on the dollar 
invested. Moreover, it has become cus- 
tomary for corporations of all classes 
to issue funded securities in small de- 
nominations, so that the person with 
less than $1,000 to invest has opportu- 
nity to secure exactly the maturity and 
yield desired. 


As in all good things involving an; 


outlay of money discretion is necessary 
on the buyer’s part when he seeks to 
get a “fitting” in bonds. And this leads 
up to a somewhat curious development 
in the bond merchandising field. One 
(Continued on page 754) 
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{|| Experienced Investors Buy 
| Southern Bonds 


you can invest your money in the South 
| at more liberal interest rates—combined 
| with greater safety. The facts and figures 
: will make this plain to you. 
l 


Why not follow the example of banks, insurance 
companies and financial institutions throughout 
{ the country, who for many years have recognized 

. Caldwell & Company to be a leading 

: authority on Southern Investment condi- . 
, | Pa tions, and have invested millions of dollars 
in bonds upon its recommendations ? 


We will appreciate any opportunity 
to be of investment service to you. 


| pitas ah Caldwell qQ Co. 


SOUTH’S ANSWER’”’— 
will be sent free upon INVESTMENT BANKERS 


request. Read it and 


judge for yourself the Dealers in Southern Municipal and First Mortgage Bonds 
superior safeguards 


We ee Se 809 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIEs 


; Please send me, without obligation, ‘THE SOUTH’S ANSWER” and Current Offerings 
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Booklet 
--that points the way to 
INDEPENDENCE 


cA Plan 


--that helps you to 
attain it. 


FRINANCIAL independence for any 
man or woman of moderate in- 
come is by no means an unattainable 
goal. It is a goal that can be—and 
would be—attained by countless thou- 
sands if they fully realized how fast 
even small savings will grow when 
safely, continuously, and profitably 
invested. 


Our free booklet, HOW TO BUILD 
AN INDEPENDENT INCOME, de- 
scribes a plan of financial independ- 
ence that is safe, simple and sure for 
anyone who invests $10, $20, $30 or 
more a month, at 6%% or 7% com- 
pound interest, in our First Mortgage 
Investments iu the Nation’s Capital. 


Between the vigorous age of 25 and the 
retirement age of 65 a man or woman 
can amass more than $22,000 simpiy 
by making a first pzyment of $19 and 
then putting asicie oriy $10 a month 
at either 614% or 7% compound in- 
terest. $20 a mouth will amourt to 
over $44,000 in the same period; $30 
a month to over $66,000. 


The coupon below will bring you our 
booklet without any obligation what- 
soever. It is a book of facts that 
prove how easy it is to have an inde- 
pendent income. Send for it now. 











NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 50 YEARS 








Ye F.H.SMITH CO, 


Founded 1873 
FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Please send me your Booklet C-18 





























(Continued from page 752) 
hears much nowadays of the “business 
man’s investment.” Technically, this 
class of investment involves securities, 
whether bonds or stocks, which are not 
sufficiently high grade to be eligible 
for savings bank and trust fund pur- 
chases, and yet carry most assurances 
of safety, stability and a continuing re- 
turn to the owners. In a word, they are 
securities bearing some degree of risk. 

Now, there is no gainsaying the 
statement that many bonds and shares 
which a conservative banker would not 
recommend to women dependent upon 
income from investments are satisfac- 
tory purchases to men engaged in busi- 
ness. But there is one thing which 
the business man must take into ac- 
count when buying a “business man’s” 
securities: because a degree of risk is 
involved he must needs be in position 
to watch his holdings constantly and 
sell if the risk threatens to become 
greater than when he made his pur- 
chase. If he does not do so, there is a 
chance of his capital becoming depleted 
sooner or later. 

The business man’s investment, there- 
fore, must be easily marketabl.. If 
business men readers of this article 
acquire no more information from it 
than this single fact, the writer will 
feel vepaid for his effort. Without 
ready marketability, a seeurity bought 
in the face of a known or suggested 
risk is very likely to cause ultimate loss. 
The impelling reason why ay investor 
should run chances with his capital is, 
of course, the expectation of an income 
above the average. But an annual re- 
turn of 7, 8 or 9% is small consolation 
for a loss of 10 or 15% in the face 
amount of invested money when things 
go wrong. 

The term, ‘“‘business man’s invest- 
ment,” is often abused; it is in danger 
of becoming a lever for the get-rich- 
quick promoter to use in prying unsus- 
pecting people loose from their savings. 
Every man in business likes to be con- 
sidered a good business man. It has 
been noted in earlier articles of this 
series that flattery is an efficient tool 
of the seller of questionable securities, 

(Continued on page 756) 
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During the past thirty-eight 
years over two hundred 
millions of dollars have 
been invested by the firm 
of George M. Forman in 
20,900 separate investments 
without the loss to any in- 
vestor of one penny of either 
principal or interest. This is 
an absolutely unsurpassed 
record. The financial expe:i- 
ence gained in ‘vise in- 
vesting these two hveandred 
million dollars amply in- 
sures the safety of any in- 
vestment we recommend, 
protecting your funds 


against loss or mismanagement. 


Important Investment Book Free 
For your convenience we have embodied 
in a book the fundamental 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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DATE 
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5 1885 
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Eight Ways to Test 
the Safety of Every 
Investment 


For thirty-eight years th: 

rm of George orm2.a 
has been buying and selling 
investments. From this in- 
tensive experience our ex- 
perts hawe developed eight 
tests which, when properly 
applie!, furnisi a complete 
and accurate index to the 
safety of any investment. 
For your information we 
have compiled these tests ix. 
a bookiet that will be sent to 
yor fore, upon request. 
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investment 






George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 112, 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
“How to Select Safe Bonds, 
Eight Ways to Test the Safety of Every 
Investment.” 


your booklet, ° 





1. conus 


ee 


knowledge which we have acquired in our 
thirty-eight years of conservative business 
This bock is called, 
Select Safe Bonds.” It tells in clear, definite 


“How to 


language the basic princi- 
ples which influence all in- 
vestments. It classifies all 
types of investments so that 
any one can quickly grasp 
the advantages and disad- 
vantagee of each. It shows 
you how to select the in- 
vestment best cuited tc your 
needs. Itis, we believe one oi 
the most cencise, mest infor- 
mative manwais ever pre- 
pared on the subiect of in- 
vestments. No matter what 
investments you are making, 
or bave made, don’t go an- 
other day without this book. 


Mail Tits Request Blank 


This book is now free to every investor. 
Mail this request blank for your copy. 
No obligation. 


105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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>The TwoHundred Million 
Dollar Test of Safety / 


WO hundred million dollars’ worth 
of sound, practical investment experi- 
ence guarantees the safety of your 
money—protects you against loss and risk! 
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Get this unusual 
investment book free 


Whether you are alarge or smal! investor, capi- 
talist, bank director or waye earner——whether 
you buv stocks, honds or real eState— wherever 
you are—-whatever you du —this book will be « 
vital interest to you-—be «* “irect, positive value, 


An investment 
book that is different 


Nothing like this book has ever been published. 
It contains a unique security map of Chicago— 
a graphic chart of Chicago, *‘the 13th State of the 
Union,’’ teeming with salient facts—a picturiza- 
tion of financing a city, and the only clear chart 
ever published of the evolution of Real Estate 
first mortgages. 

Besides living facts never before printed in any 
form anywhere, this book contains all the net 
experience gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in an active career of 42 years in the real estate 
investment business. It contains the A B C facts 
that lead trustees, banks, trust companies, cor- 
porations and investors to secure safety with high 
yield through Cochran & McCluer Certified 
First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds. It lists 
and describes the security behind six preferred 
offerings with choice of maturities for diversifi- 
cation. And last but not least, it explains the 


Cochran & \VicCluer plan that suits the purse | 


and purpose of every investor. 


Write for the book today 
This valuable book is free. Asking for it obli- 
gates you in no way—no salesman will call. 


Cochran &MCluer Co, 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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(Continued from page 754) 

-and for that reason the prospective in- 
vestor, who is approached with a secu- 
rity in which soundness is replaced by 
something else, should be decidedly 
wary and absorb all the essential facts 
before buying, if he buys at all. 

One day some years ago a stock sales- 
man plodded across the furrows of a 
newly plowed field of a small Eastern 
farm and halted the farmer at his work. 
The salesman was smooth and plau- 
sible. Before the farmer resumed his 
labors he had become so thoroughly 
convinced that his business judgment 
was infallible that he signed a contract 
to put $1,000 in the stock of a new 
manufacturing company. 

“The company is not operating yet,” 


said the salesman, “but your experi- 
ence should prove te sou that when it 
gets going the profits wil! be hand- 
some.” 

The farmer paid, but a yo2r passed 
and theve were n6 dividends. Again 


the sa'esman appeared with the story 
that the venture had not worked out 











What's Coming 
—thisWINTER ?— 


Will business pick up—or slump? 
What will happen to prices? 
How about the credit situation? 


TheBabsonBarometer Letter, just off the press, 
gives you the unbiased facts together with sci- 
entific forecasts—that you may judge coming 
conditions and govern yourself accordingly. 


If you’d likeacopy of thisSpecial Report,gratis, 
Tear Out the MEMO— NOW! 


Babsons Repotts 





ON BUSINESS 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write Babson Statistical Organization, Babson Park, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send, without obligation, copy 
of your Barometer Letter 
No. ZS and booklet 
‘Steady Business Profits” ex- 
plaining the Babson Method. 


Ldehed 
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just right. The company had been ab- 
sorbed by another, and if the farmer 
would buy $500 stock in the consoli- 
dated concern everything would be 
rosy. The farmer again “fell,” but re- 
luctantly this time, and when he saw 
the salesman again he sought to sell 
out. He was informed somewhat apolo- 
getically that a market had not been 
established yet, but as soon as the cor- 
poration was operating there would be 
a substantial demand from other in- 
vestors. The market never breathed 
the breath of life; the company never 
made any profits and has since passed 
away entirely. 

The point of this illustration is not 
that the farmer lost his money, but 
that he lost it because he thought he 
was participating in a genuine business 
transaction called an investment. 

Again the writer would emphasize 
the need of caution because of ev*auuccc 
appearing, trom time te time that under 
the wec’ss ‘SGusiaess men’s ives 
menutz” a lot of *hird- id fourth-grade 
securities are being «oid. They are 
by no me¢as fraudulent, but contain 
greater elements of risk than the aver- 
age investors should assume. This re- 
fers especially to bonds; when a person 
buys stocks he knows, or should know, 
that by their very nature a speculative 
flavor is attached to them which is an 
added hazard, unless a long dividend 
record imparts an especial quality to 
them. 

Speaking generally, the “business 
man’s investment” is adapted only to 
the investor who understands thor- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Investors with securities about to mature should investigate 
our 7 and 7}¢% bonds and mortgages which finance farms 
protected he 12,000 miles of main irrigation canals on land 
Spores by farmers who are business men. Our booklet 
“Idaho Mortgages”’ shows you how to obtain this attractive 
yield with absolute safety on your new investment. Askforit. 


8 Per Cent City Bonds 
EDGERTON-FABRICK COMPANY 
Dept. 9-F Pocatello, Idaho 











If You Can’t Answer 
These Questions 


Mail the Coupon! 


1. What percentage of your 
income should be used— 
and what percentage laid 
aside for investment in 
safe Gold Bonds? 


2. Do you know that safe 
First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds yielding 614% in- 
terest can be bought on 
a partial payment plan? 


3. Do you know approxi- 
mately what you will be 
worth five years from 
troday?-—what vour in- 
come will be? 


& 


De, you know that it is 
sossible for ANYONE 
to becom: part owner of 
a mortgage secured by 
the finest improved real 
estate in the greatest 
city in the world? 


Mail the coupon for two 
interesting free books. 





COLUMBIA MORTGAGECOMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage Company Building 
4 East 43rd St., N. Y. Phone VANderbilt 0340 


—-—-----— For Mailing —=+—— — — —- 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4 East 43rd St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail your free booklet, ““A 
Mortgage on New York,” together with the valuable 
new brochure, “The Verdict of Thirty Bankers,” 
published by your Company. 12-P-159 


Name ‘ ineseehcaiehaldineliidaninieataite 
Street 


City and State 
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cA Systematic 
INVESIMENTLIAN jj 


; SOUND electric and gas 

Securities offer one of 
the most attractive forms 
of investment available. 





Thousands of large and small 
investors have used our Monthly 
Investment Plan by mail to build 
up systematically, a strong, cone 
servative list of securities. 


It is safe—simple—convenient, 


Send for booklet DO-208 
describing this plan 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


Is This 1920-1921 
Over Again? 


So far this year the stock market has followed 
the trend of 1920 with surprising accuracy. 
The Spring liquidation has been followed by 
Summer dullness and ponent selling in the 
Fall. 


In 1920-1921 it will be a that the 
Winter and first six months of 1921 saw 
further extreme liquidation. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Can we expect similar developments now, or, 
if not, why not, and if not, should stocks be 
purchased at existing levels? 


These vital questions are discussed and pre- 
vailing conditions analyzed both from a fun- 
damental and technical stock market stand- 
point in our Investment and Speculative 
Bulletin—recently off the press. A few 
copies are available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for CP-12 
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141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
oughly the elements making a good 


security. Furthermore, it is adapted 
only to the investor who is always in 


close touch with market conditions. A 
situation may become known to him 
which makes a quick sale imperative 
if he is to avoid loss. And, finally, the 
holder of a bond or stock in this class 
should possess excellent sources of in- 
formation about financial or business 
conditions likely to affect his invested 
capital. 

The average investor acquires secu- 
rities best fitted to his individual needs 
if he buys safety and a reasonable 
yield. He should not be attracted to 
issues which need to be watched con- 
stantly, for, even with the closest vigi- 
lance, he may overlook something which 
will be translated into loss a little 
later. The responsible investment 
house, which is thoroughly up to date 
in merchandising its wares, does not 
Suggest risk-taking to customers to 
whcin risk should be an unknown fac- 
tor. The best is none too good for the 
maintenance of permanent business re- 
lations. (END) 
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~« [hese great new white sister ships are 
— : ‘ aT oil burners of 21,000 tons and the fin- 
ein Meg eh est and fastest vessels on the run. Rio 
; . on ys de Janeiro is now less'than 12 days 





& 

} 

| 

=| Buenos Aires. 
if’ 


~ Munson Steamship 


aS 


I you are considering a trip to South 
America this winter investigate 
first your own U.S. Government fleet. 


“se, ; fromNew York. Arecord! This great 

=, Government service is operated by the 
* Munson Steamship Lines with sailings 
every two weeks from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and sn 














Lines 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators 


UNITED STATES SHI 
Sailings 


American Legion - - Dec. 22 
Pan America - - - Jan. 5 
Western World - - - Jan. 19 
Southern Cross - - - Feb. 2 


Write for free booklet 
Mail the information blank today. Find out the surpris- 
ingly low cost of a vacation trip to South America this 
winter. The beautifully illustrated booklet gives full in- 
formation of the countries you will wish to visit, costs and 
ship accommodations. Write today—Now! 


PPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 


o U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desi 1239 Washington, D. C. 


Please send the U. S. Government booklet giving travel 
facts. I am considering a trip to South America Oi, to 
Europe (1), to the Orient from San Francisco (1), to the 
Orient from Seattle OQ. 





My Name 


Address 
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MM Comfort UL ‘ 


BERMUDA 


Only 48 hours from New York to this lovely Gulf Stream 
Playground! Weekly sailings by the new Arcaptan, 19,500 
tons displacement, “The Cruising Ship Wonderful”. 


_ WEST INDIES CRUISES 
January 19th February 20th 
Two fascinating cruises—29 days each—on the palatial 
“Orca” 25,500 tons displacement. Delightful shore excur- 
sions—splendid i itinerary. Rates $250 up. 































Write for illustrated booklets 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
26 Broadway, nc York 607 Boylston St., Boston : 
17 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Detroit Tn +. San Francisco Seattle Vancouver 7 
Toronto Halifax 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise and Tour de Luxe 
$.$.“Adriatic” Feb, 23d—83 days 
















Special feature trip—visits to 9 countries—20 
important cities—6 day auto tour in Palestine 
and 14 day tour in Italy—6 days up the Nile. 
Aeroplane, Paris to London. Party limited to 25 
members—expert leadership. Itinerary: Algiers, 
Athens, Palestine, Italy, Egypt, Switzerland, 
France, England. Best hotels, first-class 
throughout, private automobiles—all expense, no 
extras. Detailed circular on request. 
Consolidated Cruise Service 
Write for our Booklet of 20 Cruises 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 
American Company) 
149 West 42nd St., New York 
Paris Brussels 








Special Reduced Rates 


London Naples 











WO months of glorious 
adventure! Cruising - 
through tropical seas. Shore 














» excursionstoancientSpanish 
towns. Visits to Inca land, 





the cities of South America, and over the An-- 


des Mountains—a never-to-be-forgotten ride. 
Sailings from New York by palatial “‘E”® Steamers, 14,350 
tons displacement, built especially for the tropics. 
EBRO, Jan. 5th - ESSEQUIBO, Feb. 2nd 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Sanperson & Son, Inc., Agents 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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-Hotel 
= St. James 


Times Square 
= NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 
109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favore. by women 
traveling without escort 





Send postal for rates and booklet ., i 
W. Johnson Quinn, President “Sunshine in every reom”’ 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 


4 Theatres, all principal shops a and churches, 3 to § minutes’ 
wa 





2 side of all subways, “‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 





Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 
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Across the Blue Mediterranean 
fies the Garden of Allah 








QNE day’s sail from France lies the Accessiblé as Europe 
% last great stronghold of the Proph- L. 

et’s power—the Mohammedan Leaving New York on the de luxe 
di f North : liner Paris, France or Lafayette, you 
paradise of North Africa. spend a week in Paris. Next Mar- 
eunedayons warm and the nights —_ Algiers the following day. 
are cool—a land of fig trees, date ‘ — fours ‘t nmantousan- 
almsand orange groves-— of flower agen gaa pe par cg 
P with comfortable hotels at all stop- 
scented cont and soft African air—of slumber- ping places. Cities of Moorish splen- 
ous Moorish cities still living in the twilight of Islam dor, Fez, Biskra, Tunis, Marrakech — 
—of dead Roman and Carthaginian cities — of off the beaten tourist track. A com- 
sunlit wastes and vividly green oases in the Sahara bined sea and land tour where every 


—of strange oriental peoples and customs. item of expense is covered by the 
rates quoted, fromthe time youleave 


New York till you return home—no 
extras for guides —even gratuities 
are figured in. 

wn hal wn 
Extremely interesting literature fur- 


ther detailing these tours may be had 


Compagnie Céndviis eemeatenigee by writing tothe nearest French Line 
19 State St., New York office—or 19 State Street, New York. 


B wer mrs! fone in 
rincipal Cities o. uro 
and the United States Soy 


North African Motor Tours 


Morveco -Algeria Tunisia 
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FRANCE 


via Cherbourg 











Ugetaeend 


fer 























ENGLAND 


via Southampton 


GERMANY 
via Hamburg 


eros the Mit 


2 ATEN travelers enjoy dis- 
tinctive luxuries of service and accom- 
modation on the palatial steamers ResoLuTe, 
RELIANCE, ALBERT BALLIN, and DEUTSCHLAND. 


Equally comfortable though less elaborate 
are the splendid one-class cabin ships, 
CLEVELAND, MounTCLay,HAnsA, THURINGIA 
and WestTPHALIA, offering excellent accom- 
modations at moderate rates. 


Write for “Booklet“EC” and full informazion. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


Joint Service with 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


230 California St.,San Francisco 


or local steamship agents 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE 2 EGYPT 


Leaving New York 


FEB. 6th, 1924 


rsonal management of Holland-America 
ird Cruise of the famous “‘ Rotterdam’’ 


The ROTTERDAM 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnifi- 
cence and comfort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standard of service and management on board. 


65 days of delightful diversion. 


Itinerary includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Al- 

giers, Tunis, Greece, Constantinople, the Holy 

Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Carefully 

—— Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
ruise limited to 500 guests. 


Illustrated folder ‘‘C” on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, N.Y. 


Under 
Line. 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta,Ga. New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorixed Steamship Agent 
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First-class, at reasonable rates, 
drives, guides, fees, etc. 


and staff. Ask for program. 
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Sixty- . . 
five days Mediterranian, Feb. 2 
Specially chartered White Star Liner “Baltic.” 


FRANK C. CLARK, 






0 KK 





Four |, Aroundthe World Jan.15 ™ 


Specially Chartered Cunarder “Laconia” (oil burner) 


Ciark’s Famous Cruises 


including hotels, 
Experienced management 


,000 
P 


$600 


up 


Times Building, _New York 





Write to the Travel Information De- 
partment for information on Hotels and 
Resorts, Railroads and Steamship Lines. 
CurRRENT OPINION through this Depart- 
ment will give you accurate travel in- 
formation free of charge. 

If you are going to Europe, to the 
Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to the 
Atlantic Coast, or anywhere, let CURRENT 
OPINION help you choose the best routes, 
the best places to stop, and tell you what 
to see en route. 

In writing, please be as specific as 
possible so that we can be of real service 
in helping you plan your trips. Address 
all inquiries -to the Travel Information 
Department, CURRENT OPINION, 50 W. 
47th Street, New York City. 
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On the Beach and 3 
the Boardwalk 


American Plan Only 


Write for illustrated 
folder and rates 
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(HALFONTE-HADDON HALL - 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always welcoming, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, winter or summer, are the 
natural choice of cultivated, interesting people seek- 
ing real benefits from days of rest. 
The sea air is gratefully mild and invigorating in winter— 
unbelievably mild, tempered by the breath of the Gulf Stream 
Summer is just one of four enjoyable seasons here. Faces 
glow, eyes sparkle the whole year round. When surf bathing 
stops, riding begins, and horses canter on the beach. A live 
throng moves briskly up and down the Boardwalk. Golf 
is played under ideal conditions. While on the broad deck 
porches of Chalfonte-Haddon Halli, healthy fatigue suns 
itself and looks out to sea. 
Pleasant companionship, perfect comfort; relished meals 
and deep sleep. The life gives new energy to tired bodies, 
f new wit to jaded minds—and a lasting 


fondness for Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Se 
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Introducing 


The Sylvania 


The newest and most beautifully furnished hotel 
in Philadelphia, situated just off Broad Street 
on Locust— 

Conducted by J. C. Bonner, who for the past 
ten years has been associated with the 
management of the Ritz Hotels— 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Atlantic City. 

















Slobe~Wernicke 


is holding this gg for oul 
SEN IT 
Oeedns..: ’ 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio e 


Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration— FREE. 


Name 
Address 
Town.or City Scare. 


SCHOOL AT HOME ooreiie mi 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your own 
home and give him a better education than if he 
went out to day school. It furnishes the lessons, 
all books and materials and guides and supervises 























the work. Established over 25 years ago, it is suc- Ss 4 SENSATIONAL SALE 
cessfully teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to . im y GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
12 years of age scattered over the entire face of 168 a pn hg sires 
the globe and its methods and courses of study | | Trial, Lowest prices ever offered. Hasy 
are world-famous. Write for information to agate booklet of Valuable ype ter Informa- 
333. , < 
CALVERT SCHOOL = SGMITH TYPEWR® 


22 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 




















. “STAMMERING | 


Directed by 


lfs Guuse and Gre The Aniversity of Chicago 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, Education, 
St = = one eS Gouna nee = es _ Mathematics, Psychology, and 35 other subjects comment 

uttering. cured myse' r Stammering an i i , time. ress 
Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOG credit toward a Bachelor degree. Begin any ti 


UE Ellis sweeal ; 
bpp 4578 Vogue Building, i147 N. Il. St. indianapolis gi 68 Ellie Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 
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L[t 1s LVow the Fashion 
— To Be L[ntelligent 


SINGULARLY dull tradition has passed out of existence in 
A America. Until recent years it was still considered fairly 
bad form to be intelligent; to be well-read was either a 
snobbish superfluity or a social misdemeanour; to be actively 
interested in art and letters was to be, in a way, a bounder. 

The result was the social ostracism of intelligence. And the 
change in American life which now makes it impossible for this 
ostracism’ to continue is attributable to many influences, most 
important of which is The Dial, America’s only complete magazine 
of the creative and critical arts. 

Because The Dial has actually accomplished the seemingly 
impossible in America, it exists as a journal of art and letters and 
is recognized by men and women of intelligence as an essential 
part of their lives. By refusing to present to its readers the things 
that are bad, and by presenting the best in a dignified and attrac- 
tive manner, it has demolished the prejudice against intelligence ; 
month after month it has proved that good fiction is better than 
bad fiction, that good poetry is more interesting than jingles, that 
good essays are more captivating than imitations of polite essayists, 
that sound criticism is preferable to book-puffs, that good pictures 
are more pleasant to behold than magazine covers. 

The Dial, in the opinion of Europeans and Americans alike, is the 
outstanding fact in the American world of letters. It is the maga- 
zine which cultivated men and women expect their equals to read. 


a eS 
yetvetvet 


cA Christmas Gift of Charm and THE DIAL 
Distinction for Intelligent People 152 West 13th Street, New York City 


THE DIAL for one year and one of the 
following significant books by Dial con- GENTLEMEN .— Please enter my _ name 


tributors—$5.00. for a year’s subscription to THe DIAL 


The Waste Land, by T. S. Eliot 
Tulips and Chimneys, by E. E. Cummings 
One Way of Love, by Cuthbert Wright 
Open All Night, by Paul Morand 
Horses and Men, by Sherwood Anderson 
The Heretic of Soana, by Gerhart Hauptmann N 
Prospects for Industrial Civilization, osc ca maa la etalk 
by Bertrand Russell 

The Rover, by Joseph Conrad 

THE DIAL alone is $5.00 a year Address 


THE DIAL and the book may be sent to 
different addresses. We will also send an 
attractive Christmas card announcing your 
gift, if you desire us to do so. 


and send me also the book listed below: 








UM 
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Frank W. Woolworth’s Autobiography ve 


A unique document of business achievement, throbbing with human interest—a story, in the 
first person, of the indomitable struggle of a farm boy who set out to become a country 
storekeeper, then dreamed of a string of five or six ten-cent stores, and later made his 
dream come true to the tune of millions, with a thousand stores—not only half a dozen— 
in his string. 

This extraordinary life story of a great merchant prince, forgotten among old papers for 
several years after his death, now appears in 


McCLURE’S for DECEMBER 


Other significant December articles of the kind that have made 
McClure’s the Indispensable Magazine for the Man who Thinks, are: 


THE BABY AND THE SPY............. By Major “Tom” Vigors 


Being revelations of aerial secret service work in France during the war, telling the true 
story of how one of the most menacing German spies, responsible for incalculable damage 
to the British in Flanders, was trapped by two daredevil young airmen playing amateur 
detective. This is one of a series of remarkable reminiscences of a noted British airman. 


yy, OP 8) Fe tS By Joseph Christian 


The Civil War President’s “valet” and coachman reveals hitherto unchronicled episodes of 
Lincoln’s life in the White House during the Civil War. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE THEATRE? 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


“Real estate is the trouble,’ Mr. Eaton answers. Here is a tremendously interesting article 
to every lover of the stage—a story that gives you the inside facts of the preposterous 
business problems hampering dramatic productions. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 
By Major General James G. Harbord 


This article by the head of the Radio Corporation of America is based on a keen-witted 
debate which was carried on in private letters between Dr. Frank Crane and W. H. 
Crichton Clarke, noted corporation lawyer. So significant a bearing did the discussion 
between these two gentlemen have on the problem of national preparedness that they 
have agreed to the full publication in McClure’s of their fiery debate. 


A DAUGHTER OF DELILAH................... By Will Angus 


A true detective story disclosing thrilling incidents in the campaign of the Federal Narcotic 
Squad against dope peddlers. 


And—Six Absorbing Short Stories of Mystery, Humor, Romance, 
and Adventure in 


McClure’s for December 
25 Cents on all Newsstands 
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“| Ridgways 

gree sample 5 = ¢ ‘ 

on request 100% Orange 
write —~_» | ~~ Pekoe 
yy md Inc. | =~— 

60 Warren St, |= 

Wew York 

‘ ‘ 7 
av TT know the glorious heritage of 
am really choice tea—its fragrance— 





delicate, exquisite and fascinating; 
its piquancy—rich and spirited; its 
cheerfulness~as tho’ each tiny leaf 
held. a treasure house of captured 
. sunshine, is to know 
































“THE FINEST TEA 
THE WORLD PRODUCES” 
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